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MOST GRATIFYING tidings are 
contained in the interesting article by 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
which leads off this issue. Reporting 
on the American Federation of 
Labor’s membership situation, Mr. 
Meany discloses that the A. F. of L— 
on the basis of per capita tax payments 
—is at its all-time membership peak. 
This is an actual membership, not 
merely a claimed membership. Com- 
ing only a few days before the open- 
ing of the Federation’s sixtieth annual 
convention, this is good news and 
timely, too. It is to be hoped that 
the general press will make clear that 
the A. F. of L.’s membership of 4,- 
247,443—as of August, 1940—is the 
real thing. The dual movement’s 
membership figures are imaginary 
and are correctly characterized as 
claims, but to label Federation mem- 
bership statistics as claims is to com- 
mit a gross inaccuracy. 


THE SIXTIETH annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
is just about here. The opening date 
is November 18; the place is New 
Orleans. The convention, taking 
place at one of the most critical times 
in history, will probably be even more 
important than usual. As _ pointed 
out in the article, “On to New Or- 
leans!” which begins on Page 6, the 
national defense program and its ram- 
ifications are bound to receive a tre- 
mendous amount of attention from 
the delegates. A highlight of the 
convention, it is expected, will be the 
address of British labor’s Sir Walter 
Citrine. 


THE RAILROAD Retirement Board 
announces details of the more liberal 
benefits which will be available to 
railroad employes when the amend- 
ments to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act go into effect. Bene- 
fits are increased an average of about 
75 per cent over those provided in 
the original act. The gains come from 
a reduction in waiting time, increases 
in the number of days compensable 
and in the daily benefit rate and from 
other modifications. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


CONSCRIPTION’S EFFECTS on 
the contracts which labor unions have 
with employers are described in this 
issue in an article by Joseph A. Pad- 
way, general counsel of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Padway 
not only tells what the draft means to 
organized labor; he also tells what it 
would be well to do about it. The 
clauses he suggests for the protection 
of workers have been carefully 
thought out. Turn to Page 18 if 
you'd like to read a worthwhile arti- 
cle on one of the most important 
labor topics of the day. 


THE SUMMARY of a study, “The 
Distribution of Ownership in the 200 
Largest Non-Financial Corporations,” 
which was recently released by Sena- 
tor Joseph C. O’Mahoney, confirms 
that economic power is heavily con- 
centrated in few hands. The du Pont, 
Mellon and Rockefeller family groups, 
the Senator recounted, have nearly 
$1,400,000,000 in share-holdings. 


THE DISTRICT Council of Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers of Tacoma, 
Wash., has dug down into its treas- 
ury for $4,000—the price of two iron 
lungs presented to the health depart- 
ment there to help save the lives of 
infantile paralysis victims. A short 
while before, the Teamsters Union of 
Tacoma had made a donation of one 
iron lung. 


WHAT WILL defense do to unem- 
ployment? That’s a question every 
trade unionist has been thinking about 
in recent months. An answer is sup- 
plied in the chart that will be found 
on Page 26. It may well be pointed 
out here that, as of last September, 


the unemployed army still numbered 
some 8,500,000. 


DUES EXEMPTION for the mem- 
bers of unions directly affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
who volunteer or are drafted for 
service in the nation’s military forces 
was announced by the Executive 
Council at its recent meeting in Wash- 
ington. The trade unionists will keep 
their good standing while in service. 
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Labor in War 


While we are fighting for freedom, 
we must see among other things that 
labor is free, and that means a number 
of interesting things. 

It means not only that we must do 
what we have declared our purpose to 
do—see that the conditions of labor are 
not rendered more onerous by the 
war—but also that we shall see to it 
that the instrumentalities by which the 
conditions of labor are improved are 
not blocked or checked. 

If we are true friends of freedom, 
of our own or anybody else’s, we will 
see that the power of this country and 
the productivity of this country are 
raised to the absolute maximum, and 
that absolutely nobody is allowed to 
stand in the way of it. 

Our duty is to stand together night 
and day until the job is finished. To 
stand together means that nobody must 
interrupt the processes of our energy, 
if the interruption can possibly be 
avoided without the absolute invasion 
of freedom. 

Let us show ourselves Americans 
by showing that we do not want to go 
off in separate camps or groups by 
ourselves, but that we want to cooper- 
ate with all other classes and all other 
groups in the common enterprise which 
is to release the spirits of the world 
from bondage. 

We must not only take common 
counsel, but we must yield to and obey 
common counsel. 

This is a moment more critical per- 
haps than the history of the world has 
ever known, a moment when it is every 
man’s duty to forget himself, to forget 
his own interests, to fill himself with 
the nobility of a great national and 
world conception and act upon a new 
platform elevated above the ordinary 
affairs of life and lifted to where men 
have views of the long destiny of 


mankind. 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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HOW DO WE STAND? 


A. F. of L. Membership Record to Date 


By GEORGE MEANY 


HE PRACTICE of taking stock is 
a time-honored American custom. 
Experience has repeatedly shown the 
value of interrupting our tasks every 
now and then long enough to sit down, 
with pencil in hand, to ascertain the 
answer to the oft-heard question, 
“How are we doing?” It is generally 
recognized that unless we go to the 
trouble at regular intervals of check- 
ing up on the situation in this fashion, 
we can have no precise knowledge of 
the nature and extent of the results 
produced by the efforts expended. 
With our sixtieth annual convention 
in the immediate offing, such a checkup 
on the state of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor becomes most timely. 
The inventory quickly reveals that 
never in all its long history has this 
great institution been in a more 
healthy condition from the standpoint 
of membership. 

Reports and statistics indicate that, 
despite the opposition of reactionary 
employer interests and despite the de- 
structive tactics of a dual, rival, com- 
munistically controlled opposition 
movement, the workers of America are 
responding in greater and greater 
numbers to the sound trade union phi- 
losophy exemplified by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The membership of the American 


Federation of Labor for the month 
of August, 1940, based on per capita 


tax payments received at our Wash- 
ington office, stands at 4,247,443. 
This figure represents the all-time 
peak membership of our organiza- 
tion. 

Not only is the membership re- 
corded at an all-time high point but it 
is also almost a full fifty per cent 
above the membership figure of a 
scant three years ago. All signs point 
to a continued increase in strength in 
1941 and beyond, as workers in con- 
stantly growing numbers discern the 
all-around desirability of joining or- 
ganized labor’s ranks. 

In order that we may fully appre- 
ciate the position of the American 
Federation of Labor today, insofar as 
the matter of membership is con- 
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cerned, we must turn back to the start, 
to the days when the big and powerful 
grownup of 1940 was just an infant 
and, like all infants, small and some- 
what feeble. 

We must flash back to the begin- 
ning and then trace the development 
of the Federation’s membership as the 
years pass if we are to have a clear and 
complete picture. 

In November of 1881 the organiza- 
tion which is today the American Fed- 
eration of Labor came into existence 
in the city of Pittsburgh. Its principal 
moving spirit was Samuel Gompers. 
The total membership, spread all over 
the nation, in that precarious first year 
was approximately 45,000. 

Through its first years of life the 
Federation—known at that time as the 
Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions—was involved in con- 
flict with the Knights of Labor. 


But the Federation gained in mem- 
bership year by year, passing the 100,- 
000 mark in 1884 and the 200,000 
mark in 1889. 

By 1890 the struggle with the 
Knights, for all practical purposes, was 
over, with the A. F. of L. the unques- 
tioned victor. 

In those early, formative years the 
meinbership growth continued steady, 
but not spectacular. By 1892 the 
members of the affiliated unions to- 
taled more than 250,000 and during 
the next ‘six years membership re- 
mained above 250,000 but well below 
300,000. 

The first really big advance was 
chalked up as.a result of the pros- 
perity which came on the heels of the 
Spanish-American War. 





Organizing enthusiasm swept the 
nation as tens of thousands of wage- 
earners perceived that their conditions 
of work and life could be improved if 
they banded together in trade unions. 


In 1899 the American Federation of 
Labor’s membership aggregated 349,- 
422, in 1900 the figure was up to 
548,321 and in 1901 the:total stood at 
787,537. 

The following year the membership 
passed the 1,000,000 stripe for the first 
time in A. F. of L. history. In 1903 a 
total of 1,465,800 members was re- 
ported and in 1904 the figure was 
1,676,200. 

From this point the membership 
slipped back to 1,482,872 in 1909. The 
annual figures for that period were: 


Serre rs 1,494,300 
0 Se 1,454,200 
0 eer es 1,538,970 
ess+séedées 1,586,885 
0 rere rere 1,482,872 


While factors other than business 
prosperity or depression affect the ebb 
and flow of union membership, it has 
been found that the influence of the 
business cycle on the movement of 
membership is not to be minimized. 

In 1907 and 1908 the nation expe- 
rienced panic and depression. As fre- 
quently has happened, there was a time- 
lag between the onset of hard times and 
the reflection of economic adversity in 
the American Federation of Labor 
membership column. 

In this period anti-union employers 
set in motion an organized and wide- 
spread offensive designed to cripple and 
destroy labor organizations. In 1908 


the United States Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in the famous 
Danbury Hatters case, as a result of 
which many trade unionists lost their 
homes and their savings. 


From 1909 to 1914 the American 
Federation of Labor enjoyed a new era 
of growth. Workers and the public at 
large were awakening to the pitiless ex- 
ploitation of labor practiced by many 
employers. 

Numerous articles in magazines of 
general circulation called attention to 
the vicious conditions then existing, 
with the result that in 1912 Congress 
set up an investigating commission on 
which organized labor, employers and 
the public were represented. 

The task of this commission was to 
make a thorough inquiry into industrial 
relations. The hearings conducted by 
the commission did much to bring to 
public notice the grievances of labor. 
Exploited wage-earners came to the 
conclusion that the abuses to which they 
were subject could be effectively com- 
batted only by enrollment in trade un- 
ion ranks. 

Starting from 1,482,872 in 1909, the 
A. F. of L. membership mounted stead- 
ily and in 1914 it spurted above the 
2,000,000 line for the first time. The 
figures for those years were: 


66 xs se aewk 1,562,112 
, Sars 1,761,835 
Tee 1,770,145 
errr ere 1,996,004 
SS eaavKens 2,020,671 


It may be noted, in passing, that not 
only was the Federation’s membership 
in 1914 at its highest point up to then 
but also the affiliated unions, as a whole, 
were much stronger than they had pre- 
viously been. 

If expenditures for benefits are used 
as a.measuring rod, we find by 1914 
sixty-eight organizations reporting total 
benefit payments to their members of 
$3,389,629, in contrast with only $1,- 
734,835 a decade earlier. 

In August of 1914 the World War 
broke out and, during the Winter of 
1914-15, labor was afflicted with wide- 
spread unemployment. The member- 
ship of the Federation decreased to 
1,946,347 in 1915. Soon, however, 
orders from the Allies began to pour in, 
unemployment decreased and workers 


Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus 
Frank Morrison lends an attentive 
ear as his successor, George Meany, 
expands on chart that shows mem- 
bership of A. F. of L. in 1940 is 
higher than in any previous year 
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made up their minds to reach out for 
better wages, overtime pay and the 
other benefits of organization. 

Consequently, by 1916 the American 
Federation of Labor reported a mem- 
bership of 2,072,702, or more than 50,- 
000 above the previous high registered 
in 1914. 

Trade unionism received a further 
impetus from the entry of the United 
States into the war, which accelerated 
industrial activity. Through the period 
of American participation in the con- 
flict and in the two years that followed 
the armistice, membership of the affil- 
iated unions constantly increased, with 
the 3,000,000 mark being attained for 
the first time in 1919 and the 4,000,000 
mark the next year. 

The exact membership statistics for 
these years were: 


BWEG wo scccccees 2,371,434 
ie secescsens 2,726,478 
See 3,260,068 
Bes ss cevecen 4,078,740 


The next few years the unions in the 
A. F. of L. were under heavy fire from 
anti-labor business elements, which felt 
themselves in a position to deal injury 
to labor organizations. Labor was hard 
hit by depression, which by August of 
1921 had brought unemployment to 
more than 5,000,000 workers. 

Led by the Nationai Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Metal 
Trades Association, an open shop drive 
was launched by industry which was 
aided by the economic situation and an 
unfriendly attitude toward labor on the 
part of the government and the courts. 

Between 1921 and 1924 the member- 
ship fluctuated as follows: 


BE s «06 69 646.0% 3,906,528 
BS ease 66awe 3,195,635 
rere 2,926,468 
PEs avssdavwan 2,865,799 


The period of 1925-29 witnessed the 
nation’s economic curve moving upward 
to unprecedented levels. The course of 
union membership failed, however, to 
correspond with the industrial trend. 
The membership in those years was as 
follows : 


T9BS .. ec ccccces 2,877,297 
Bs ccoseveces 2,803,966 
BOE seecccseves 2,812,526 
a See 2,896,063 
ree 2,933,545 


The prosperity bubble burst late in 
1929. Unemployment was widespread 
as depression caught the nation in its 
tentacles. While the Federation re- 
ported 2,961,096 members in 1930, the 
next three years showed a considerable 
decline in union rosters. In 1931 the 
total membership of the affiliated un- 
ions was down to 2,889,550; in 1932 it 
was 2,532,261 ; in 1933, 2,126,796. 
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The turn came in 1934, stimulated by 
the formal recognition, contained in the 
famous Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, of the right 
of workers to join labor organizations 
and engage in collective bargaining, 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, without interference on the 
part of their employers. 

In 1934 the Federation reported a 
membership of 2,608,011; in 1935, 
3,045,347; in 1936, 3,422,398. Thus, 
we see that, from the low of 1933, the 
A. F. of L. gained almost 1,300,000 in 
three years. 

In the Fall of 1935 organized labor 
had every reason to look optimistically 
to the future. The statutory expres- 
sion of labor’s right to organize and 
bargain collectively, which had been 
temporarily erased when the United 
States Supreme Court on May 27 of 
that year voided the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, had been reaffirmed 
through the enactment of the National 
Labor Relations Act on July 5, 1935. 

In October of that year, however, 
labor was faced with a schism in its 
own ranks. The Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization was formed by a 
group of recalcitrant national and inter- 
national unions that had failed to im- 
pose their theories of organization, in a 
democratic test, at the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention held in At- 
lantic City during that month. 

The net result was that, instead of a 
united movement standing shoulder to 
shoulder in a gigantic organizational 
effort to bring the philosophy of trade 
unionism to the unorganized workers of 
the nation, labor embarked on a period 
of civil warfare, with a dual, rival 
movement attempting to destroy the 
parent organization. 

The consequence was that, from a 
membership of 3,422,398 in 1936, our 
rolls dropped to 2,860,933 for the year 
1937. 

On April 12, 1937, the Supreme 
Court rendered a momentous decision. 
By a vote of five to four, the court 
upheld the constitutionality of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The deci- 
sion was of historic significance, for it 
firmly and permanently imbedded, in 
the basic laws of the nation, the right 
of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, in the meantime, had sown 
the seeds which have since resulted in 
its elimination as an important factor 
in the industrial and economic life of 
the country. This came about by the 
development in that organization of 
many Communistic practices which 
were obnoxious to the nation as a whole 
and by complacently allowing the in- 
filtration into its ranks of thousands of 


Communist adventurers, who rapidly 
progressed to key positions in practi- 
cally all C.I.O. organizations. 

On May 23, 1937, the A. F. of L. 
held a special conference of representa- 
tives of the national and international 
unions at Cincinnati for the purpose of 
inaugurating an intensive organizing 
campaign designed to bring into the 
Federation thousands and thousands of 
workers who up to then had been de- 
prived of the benefits that come from 
trade union activity. These workers 
were now ready and willing, because of 
the validation of the Wagner Act by 
the Supreme Court, to throw off the 
shackles of employer domination and 
organize into unions of their own 
choosing. 

At this conference the representatives 
of the national and international unions 
agreed to a one-cent assessment to 
carry on this organizing campaign, 
which assessment was subsequently rat- 
ified by the regular conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor held in 
1937 and 1938. 


A casual glance at the membership 
chart which accompanies this article 
(Page 3) will indicate the success that 
came from the drive inaugurated at 
the Cincinnati conference. 

From a figure of 2,860,933 in the 
early Fall of 1937, the Federation’s 
membership jumped to a total of 3,623,- 
087 in 1938, went to 4,006,354 in 1939 
and in the current year has risen to the 
record point of 4,247,443. 

This is the result of constant, con- 
structive, sound organizing work, based 
on the American philosophy which our 
organization has always exemplified. 

This represents in concrete form the 
reaction of thousands upon thousands 
of hitherto unorganized workers to the 
opportunity offered by the organizers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions. Membership in an estab- 
lished, responsible trade union is today, 
more than ever before, necessary if 
workers are to receive a fair share of 
the wealth they produce. 

The record indicates that the work- 
ers of America are responsive to active 
organizational efforts, backed by a con- 
structive, progressive policy of trade 
unionism. 

It is well to look back, as stated at 
the outset, if for no other purpose than 
to secure, by contemplation of what has 
gone before, the knowledge necessary 
to face the years to come. 

What has been done in the past can 
be done in the future. A continuation 
of the policies and activities of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
organizational field should bring the 
benefits of real trade unionism to many, 
many thousands in the days to come. 


D 











WELVE YEARS ago, in the 

month of November, the American 
Federation of Labor went to piquant 
old New Orleans, there to hold what 
turned out to be one of the most suc- 
cessful conventions in labor annals up 
to that time. 

Now, an even dozen years later, the 
storied Crescent City stands ready to 
play cordial host once again to the 
mightiest free labor movement on 
earth, whose sixtieth annual convention 
gets under way in beautiful Municipal 
Auditorium on November 18. 

It was at New Orleans that tough 
Andy Jackson, with the assistance of 
the buccaneer crew of Jean Lafitte, 
routed the British in the final engage- 
ment of the War of 1812—a strange 
battle fought fifteen days after peace 
had been made at Ghent. Such were 
communications in those times that 
news of the battle and the peace reached 
Washington almost together. 

From the moment when President 
William Green takes the gavel for the 
first time on Monday of the opening 
week until the moment, probably on 
Friday afternoon of the ensuing week, 
when he proclaims the convention’s ad- 
journment sine die, the eyes of the 
entire nation will be riveted on the im- 
portant proceedings at New Orleans, 
despite the competition from headlines 
about the latest destruction wrought in 


6 





Europe, Africa and Asia by the vari- 
ous warring nations. 

Unlike the slowly relayed news of 
the Battle of New Orleans and the 
Treaty of Ghent, reports of this meet- 
ing of the representatives of four and 
one-quarter million organized wage- 
earners will speed in every direction, 
by telegraph and radio, just as soon as 
the news develops. 

Nor can there be serious doubt that 
the accounts, printed and oral, of the 
actions taken by the delegates—due to 





NEXT MONTH 


Complete reports of the six- 
tieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor 
will be carried in the December 
issue. The story of this mo- 
mentous convention will be 
told primarily in words—but 
not in words alone. Supple- 
menting the news articles there 
will be more than a score of 
convention action pictures. 

Don’t miss the next issue. 














number some 600, as contrasted with 
less than 400 in 1928—will receive the 
closest attention not only in the United 
States and Canada but also beyond the 
seas. 

For the sixtieth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
coming as it does at one of the most 
critical junctures in history, bids fair 
to prove as momentous an A. F. of L. 
assembly as has been held in twenty 
years or more. 

Since the afternoon of November 28, 
1928, when the previous New Orleans 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor wound up its deliberations, 
organized labor has been subjected to 
many soul-trying experiences. 

In the last twelve years the working 
men and women of the land have been 
through the fire of America’s worst 
economic depression—a depression 
which began with the Wall Street crash 
of 1929 and which even today, when 
millions then children are grown men 
and women, is not yet at an end. 

In the boom year 1928 organized 
workers of the United States toiled 
and lived together, in harmony, under 
the roof of one united labor movement 
—the American Federation of Labor. 
Between then and now the wage-earn- 
ers of the country have seen labor’s 
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solidarity wilfully broken asunder and 
a dual movement established. 

Nevertheless, in comparing the sit- 
uation at the time of the Federation’s. 
last descent upon New Orleans with 
the state of affairs obtaining today, it 
would be a grievous error to conclude 
that all is wormwood. On the other 
side of the page a number of entries 
must be written down ; these, added up, 
indicate that enormous forward strides 
have been made by the A. F. of L. 
since 1928. 

Twelve years ago, for instance, the 
total paid membership of the affiliated 
national and international organizations 
and the directly chartered trade and 
federal labor unions was only 2,896,- 
063; today, on the other hand, with a 
paid enrollment of 4,247,443, the A. F. 
of L. is at an all-time membership high. 

In 1928 the Executive Council, in 
its report on labor legislation, could 
tell of few bills sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor which had 
successfully run the Congressional 
gauntlet; since then more federal stat- 
utes beneficial to labor have gone on 
the books than at any prior period, and 
much state legislation favorable to labor 
has likewise been enacted. 

And as for the dual movement, which 
came into being roughly midway be- 
tween the last New Orleans convention 
and the impending one, many impartial 
commentators feel that the secessionists 
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passed their peak three years ago, have 
been rolling downhill ever since and 
may be expected to disappear at an 
early date. 

Many will be the subjects claiming 
the attention of the delegates at this 
convention, but topping them all in in- 
terest and importance will be the rela- 
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tion of wage-earners to the national 
defense program, to the international 
situation, to conscription. 

What about the European war? 
Should labor continue to support the 
policy of giving Great Britain “all aid 
short of war’? Should the United 
States enter the war? 

How about the protection of the pay 
and hour standards and working con- 
ditions of wage-earners as defense pro- 
duction gets into full swing? What 
about the training of youth for defense 
jobs? Where does housing for defense 
workers come into the picture? 

What does the draft of manpower 
mean to labor? What has happened to 
the members of the free labor move- 
ments of the democracies of Europe 
inundated by the flood of dictatorship? 
What about the International Labor 


Wide World 
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Office? What shall be done to promote 
closer cooperation with the labor move- 
ments in the rest of the New World? 

These are only some of the questions 
suggested by the broad heading of na- 
tional defense and the international sit- 
uation, and it is safe to assume that the 
delegates will seek to formulate sound, 
practical answers to them. 

The convention will have before it a 
detailed report on the activities of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
field of legislation. Correction of the 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act so that the fundamental 
rights of labor guaranteed by the act 
shall not be destroyed, broadening of 
the scope and provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the administration of the 
Wage and Hour Law during its second 
year and other topics which belong 
under the head of legislation are likely 


to receive the attention of the dele- 
gates. 

The problem of getting the miliions 
still unemployed back to work in pri- 
vate industry, which was a top-line 
item on the agenda of every convention 
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during the Thirties, will be closely scru- 
tinized again at New Orleans. In this 
connection the thirty-hour week will in- 
evitably receive renewed consideration. 
The delegates, with a report before 
them of A. F. of L. membership at its 
highest point, will examine the organ- 
izing activities carried on by the Fed- 
eration since the last convention, which 
included the holding of regional con- 
ferences in various parts of the country. 
The division in the labor movement, 
for the continuation of which the 
C.1.0.’s leadership is solely responsible, 
will also come before the convention. 
As is customary, a long list of out- 
standing speakers will address the New 
Orleans convention. The list was not 
complete as this issue went to press. 
Sir Walter Citrine of the British 
Trades Union Congress, coming over 
to give American labor a first-hand 
picture of Britain’s war effort and the 
role in it being played by British labor, 
is definitely set, however. Many promi- 
nent government figures, including As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Dan W. 
Tracy, former president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and the new national com- 
mander of the American Legion, Milo 
J. Warner, are also due to be heard. 
The local arrangements committee 
announces that it has completed prepa- 
rations to make this convention pleas- 
antly memorable. 
On to New Orleans! 








ATRIOTISM was the keynote of 

the annual Fall meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held in Washington 
last month. The Executive Council 
demonstrated by action, as well as 
words, that the American Federation of 
Labor is ready to do its part for na- 
tional defense. 

First and foremost among the actions 
of the Executive Council was the deci- 
sion that members of directly affiliated 
local unions, including all the federal 
labor unions, who volunteer or are 
drafted for service in the nation’s mili- 
tary forces will be exempted from un- 
ion dues payments and will retain their 
good union standing during their pe- 
riod of service. 

The Executive Council also an- 
nounced it will instruct all city central 
bodies and state federations of labor to 
set up machinery to assist draftees to re- 
gain their former positions in industry, 
wherever possible, after they complete 
their year of military training. 

Local unions were urged by Presi- 
dent William Green to see to it that 
provisions protecting the status of 
draftees are incorporated in their con- 
tracts with employers. The underlying 
principle in all cases, Mr. Green em- 
phasized, is that workers have a right to 
their jobs and rights in their jobs which 
the duties required of all citizens should 
in no way nullify. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor,” Mr. Green said, “is determined to 
do everything in its power to protect the 
status and promote the welfare of those 
who are called upon to serve our coun- 
try in its time of emergency. 

“It is the clear and patriotic duty of 
the American government, American 
industry and American labor to safe- 
guard the physical, moral and economic 
well-being of the young men who are 
shouldering the responsibility of de- 
fending the nation.” 

The exemption from dues payments 
voted by the Executive Council neces- 
sarily affects only members in directly 
affiliated local unions, as the American 
Federation of Labor has no authority to 
prescribe any such course for national 
or international unions. However, the 
Executive Council received reports 
from officers of many national and in- 
ternational unions to the effect that they 
have already or are now considering 
similar action. It was explained that, 
because of insurance and benefit sys- 
tems carried on by national and inter- 
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national unions, difficult complications 
will have to be ironed out before they 
can work out comprehensive plans to 
protect members who are drafted with- 
out jeopardizing the interests of other 
members. 

Another phase of activity in the draft 
setup was disclosed by President Green 
when he called upon city and state A. F. 
of L. officials to seek representation for 
labor on all local draft boards. It was 
emphasized by President Green that 
only by such representation can the 
rights of workers called in the draft be 
fully protected. 

At its meeting the Executive Council 
drew up a broad statement of the 
American Federation of Labor’s policy 
on the national defense program, as well 
as recommendations for the conserva- 
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tion of labor’s gains during the coming 
years. 

This declaration of policy will form 
one of the highlights of the Executive 
Council’s report to the sixtieth annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which opens shortly in New 
Orleans. 

In addition to its actions with regard 
to national defense and the preparation 
of its report to the convention, the Ex- 
ecutive Council made two outstanding 
decisions of paramount importance to 
the labor movement. These were: 

(1) Adoption of a strict non-parti- 
san political policy in the Presidential 
campaign. 

(2) Appointment of a committee to 
confer with representatives of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union on rein- 
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BEFORE THE MEETING—First Vice-President William L. Hutcheson 
(seated ) chatting with Third Vice-President Matthew Woll 
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statement of that suspended organiza- 
tion. 

In reaffirming the traditional policy 
of the American Federation of Labor 
not to commit its members to any one 
candidate for President, the Executive 
Council also authorized the publication 
of a pamphlet giving in detail the labor 
records of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican nominees for President and Vice- 
President. 

This forty-page pamphlet also con- 
tains the platform recommendations 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor to: the national conventions of 
both major political parties, together 
with a comparative listing of the planks 
actually adopted by both conventions 
which are of particular interest to labor. 

In a foreword to the pamphlet, the 
Executive Council made the following 
declaration : 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has found from experience that the 
best interests of its entire membership 
have been protected and conserved 
through a strict adherence to a non- 
partisan political policy. This proced- 
ure requires that the platforms of the 
political parties be compared and the 
records of candidates for office scruti- 
nized. 

“When all such political information 
is made available, the individual mem- 
bers of organized labor invariably sup- 
port candidates for office who are 
known to be friendly and sympathetic 
toward the aims and purposes of the 
American Federation of Labor and who 
enjoy the confidence and esteem of the 
members and representatives of organ- 
ized labor. 

“The wisdom of such action is clearly 
apparent when it is considered that the 
American Federation of Labor is com- 
posed of men and women who enter- 
tain different political opinions. They 
are not required to become identified 
with or to support any political party 
when they become members of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“After giving consideration to all 
these facts the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor is of the 
opinion that the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor should 
continue to adhere to its non-partisan 
political policy during the ensuing po- 
litical campaign.” 

Mr. Green explained at a press con- 
ference that the American Federation 
of Labor would continue its policy of 
endorsing or opposing candidates for 
Congress on the basis of their labor rec- 
ords and irrespective of which political 
party the candidates might be identified 
with. 

The final action of the Executive 
Council in authorizing negotiations for 
the reinstatement of the International 
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Typographical Union was especially 
significant in that it indicates that the 
American Federation of Labor is on the 
road to unity whereas the C.LO. is 
being increasingly torn and divided by 
internal dissension. 

The committee which will represent 
the American Federation of Labor in 
the negotiations is composed of Vice- 
Presidents William L. Hutcheson, T. A. 
Rickert, Matthew Woll, G. M. Bugnia- 
zet and Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany. This group will meet with the 
delegates and Executive Board of the 
International Typographical Union in 
New Orleans on November 20, during 
the A. F. of L. convention. 

Prospects were bright that a settle- 
ment can be arranged promptly and 
that the successful outcome of the nego- 
tiations can be announced before ad- 
journment of the convention. 

The International Typographical Un- 
ion, one of the organizations which 
founded the American Federation of 
Labor, was suspended on authority of 
the 1939 convention of the A. F. of L. 
because of its refusal to pay the one- 
cent per member per month assessment 
levied by the American Federation of 
Labor to provide funds for organization 
purposes. The I.T.U. was the only na- 
tional or international union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
to take this attitude. 

The reasons for the union’s refusal 
to pay the assessment date back to the 
origins of the C.I.O. The late presi- 
dent of the I.T.U., Charles P. Howard, 
was secretary of the C.I.O. even while 
the union remained affiliated with the 
A. F. of L, and many of his followers 
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THE MEETING BEGINS—President William Green (right) waits as 
attendance is checked by Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 


in the union were outspoken in their 
opposition to A. F. of L. policies. 

Claude M. Baker, who is now presi- 
dent of the I.T.U., has consistently 
given evidence of his loyalty to the 
American Federation of Labor, but dif- 
ferences of policy persisted which cul- 
minated in the union’s suspension. 

However, both sides regretted this 
inevitable action and negotiations to 
bring about a reunion never were relin- 
quished. Finally, Vice-President Woll 
went to the I1.T.U. convention in New 
Orleans last Summer and made a fer- 
vent plea for peace. He informed the 
delegates that the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. will recommend to 
the coming convention two actions 
which should overcome any remaining 
objections to reaffiliation. 

Mr. Woll disclosed that the Execu- 
tive Council will suggest a constitu- 
tional amendment increasing the reg- 
ular per capita tax paid to the A. F. 
of L. by national and international un- 
ions from one to two cents per member 
per month. This change will assure the 
A. F. of L. an adequate income for its 
constant organizing efforts and at the 
same time make it possible to abolish 
the special assessment. The second rec- 
ommendation would make it clear that 
only the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor would have au- 
thority to suspend affiliated unions. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Woll’s ad- 
dress, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the I.T.U. convention pro- 
viding for a conference to seek rein- 
statement and members of the printers’ 
union freely predicted they will soon 
be back home in the Federation. 
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Harvey W. Brown, president of the International 
Association of Machinists and one of the most highly 
regarded executives in the American labor movement, is 
now a member of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Brown was elected by the 
Council, at its meeting in Washington last month, to fill 
one of two vacancies. He was chosen to serve as four- 
teenth vice-president. Notified of his election, Mr. Brown 
took his seat at once. 

The president of the Machinists comes to his new 
position—a position of highest responsibility—after win- 
ning the warm admiration of all organized labor by his 
astute leadership during the last two years of what is 
today one of the greatest unions in affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Brown became acting president of the I. A. M. in 
November, 1938, when President A. O. Wharton took a 
leave of absence, and assumed the presidency last year 
when Mr. Wharton, formerly a member of the Executive 
Council, decided to retire because of ill health. Born in 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, the son of a farmer, 
Harvey Brown went to work at the age of thirteen. 

He roamed the country as a “boomer” machinist for a 
number of years and in 1911 became a business repre- 
sentative of the union in Pennsylvania. Revealing unusual 
organizing ability, he rose steadily thenceforward. 
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William C. Birthright, general president and gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer of the Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union of America, becomes fifteenth vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, having been 
elected to the position by the Executive Council at its 
recent session. During the last four years, in which Mr. 
Birthright has been in full charge as executive officer of 
this venerable, solid international union, the Journeymen 
Barbers have made rapid and significant progress. 

A member of the union since 1908, Mr. Birthright was 
initiated into Local 35, Nashville, Tenn. He served that 
local as secretary-treasurer ten years. He also served 
eleven years as secretary-treasurer of the Nashville 
Trades Council and fifteen terms as secretary-treasurer 
of the Tennessee Federation of Labor. 

His outstanding civic work in his home city and state, 
his service to the government during the World War and 
his constant and effective activities on behalf of organized 
labor attracted the attention of his international union, 
for which in 1921 he became field representative. In 1924 
he was elected to the general executive board. 

Unanimously elected general secretary-treasurer of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union in 1930, Mr. 
Birthright was reelected at his organization’s 1934 con- 
vention. In 1936 he was given the combined duties of 
general president and general secretary-treasurer. 
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| WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? WHY? 
I | The Story ota Newspaper Union 


MERICA’S NEWSPAPERMEN: 


have forged a new national organ- 
ization for themselves under the ban- 
ner of the American Federation of 
Labor. The name of this new union 
is the American Editorial Association. 
It was established as a national council 
of federal labor unions of editorial 
workers at a conference held in Chi- 
cago on October 23 and 24. 

Delegates to the conference came 
from every section of the nation, deter- 
mined to build a strong and sound trade 
union, free from subversive influences 
and dedicated “to the advancement of 
the economic and social welfare of all 
editorial workers on newspapers of 
general circulation and on accredited 
news services in the United States and 
Canada.” 

These delegates were seasoned, hard- 
working newspapermen, veterans in 
the war that has been waged against 
the newspaper profession by the Com- 
munist-controlled American Newspaper 
Guild. Some of them had just emerged 
victorious in a bitter, three-year strug- 
gle with the Guild on the Chicago 
Herald-American which resulted in a 
four-to-one Labor Board election tri- 
umph for the A. F. of L. Others had 
been through the same mill in Boston 
and Los Angeles. Their ranks were 
swelled by newspapermen who had 
been in the Guild and had become thor- 
oughly and permanently disillusioned 
with its Red tactics and with C. I. O. 
leadership. 

Individually and in the aggregate, 
these delegates were motivated by one 
compelling and supreme desire—to 
build an honest-to-God trade union 
of newspaper men and women. 

They were inspired by a ringing, 
patriotic keynote sounded by Presi- 
dent William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, who made a spe- 
cial trip from Washington to Chicago 
to launch the new union. President 
Green declared there is a crying need in 
this country for a free trade union of 
free editorial workers, free from sub- 
versive influences and devoted to de- 
mocracy, freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion and 
freedom of assemblage. 

The delegates took President Green’s 
words to heart. He expressed their 
own ideas and objectives. In true 
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newspaper fashion, groups of delegates 
sat down at typewriters and drafted 
a declaration of principles, a constitu- 
tion and a set of resolutions in accord- 
ance with the highest ideals of patri- 
otism and journalism. 

On this sound and sensible founda- 
tion, the American Editorial Associa- 
tion was established. On this founda- 
tion it will be built and expanded. 

An immediate organization drive 
was mapped out along constructive 
lines, eschewing the destructive, blitz- 
krieg tactics of the C.I.O. Newspaper- 
men all over the country will respond 
gratefully to the invitation to join a 
union dedicated to the cause of help- 
ing them and not coercing them. 

The best guarantee that the funda- 
mental policies of the American Edi- 
torial Association will be carried out is 
given by the high type of officers 


elected by the conference at Chicago. 

Frank P. Fenton, national director 
of organization of the A. F. of L., will 
serve as president of the national coun- 
cil until such time as the union can 
apply for an international charter. 

Victor E. Barnes, president of the 
Chicago Editorial Association, is the 
secretary-treasurer of the council. The 
regional vice-presidents include such 
such outstanding newspapermen as Ed- 
ward F. Sullivan of the Boston Record, 
William L. Laurence of the New York 
Times, Fred W. Patton of Jackson, 
Miss.; David Camelon of the Chicago 
Herald-American and DeLos Brandon 
of the Los Angeles Examiner. 

This is a new union, a needed union, 
and the American Federation of Labor 
calls on its state federations of labor, 
its city central bodies and all its affili- 
ated organizations to help it grow. 





The American Editorial Associa- 
tion, founded by editorial workers 
of America, organized within the 
American Federation of Labor, 
hereby proclaims the following dec- 
laration of principles : 


> The American Editorial Associa- 
tion dedicates itself to the advance- 
ment of the economic and social 
welfare of all editorial workers on 
newspapers of general circulation 
and on accredited news services in 
the United States and Canada. 


> Convinced that certain subversive 
forces are working to destroy our 
democratic American form of gov- 
ernment, the Association declares 
itself unalterably opposed to Com- 
munism, Naziism, Fascism and all 
other alien isms. It declares as a 
matter of fundamental policy that 
no person espousing the doctrines 
of any of these alien isms shall be 
admitted to membership in the 
Association. 


>The Association holds that free- 
dom of the press, freedom of speech, 





Declaration of Principles 


of the American Editorial Association 


of assembly and of religion are vital 
to the preservation of democracy 
and democratic institutions, and 
pledges itself to fight unceasingly to 
preserve, protect and maintain them. 
It proclaims the right and duty of 
newspaper editorial employes to pre- 
sent the news without bias, fear or 
favor, free from any political, eco- 
nomic or social domination. 


> Recognizing that editorial workers 
have a highly specialized ability and 
a distinct community of interest, the 
Association holds that they can best 
be served through unions of mem- 
bers of their own occupation, and we 
invite the editorial workers of Amer- 
ica to join with us in the formation 
of such unions. 


> The Association further pledges it- 
self to raise the standards of the 
editorial workers’ calling in every 
way ; and particularly by giving en- 
couragement, guidance and assist- 
ance to the younger newspaper 
editorial employes. 
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UILDING TRADES workers 
have been from the beginning, and 
are today, the backbone of trade union- 
ism in erica. 

It was the building workers who first 
raised their voice in Carpenter’s Hall 
in Philadelphia a century and a half 
ago and demanded recognition of their 
right to act jointly for better wages 
and better working conditions. 

And it was the persistence and deter- 
mination of building trades men that 
have enabled unions to achieve im- 
proved rates of pay and employment 
conditions which have served as a rally- 
ing point to workers in other fields at 
every stage of progress of the labor 
movement. 

In the past ten years building trades 
men have had to 
bear the brunt of 
the economic crisis 
and to grapple 
with many tough 
problemis of recov- 
ery and readjust- 
ment. The build- 
ing and construc- 
tion industry was 
hit the hardest by 
the depression. 
Unemployment 
was more wide- 
spread among 
building trades 
mechanics and la- 
borers than among 
other groups of American workers. 

In the years of recovery, reemploy- 
ment among building workers con- 
tinued to lag, adding greatly to the 
economic struggle of the building trades 
men. 

In the face of these conditions the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor, which serves to further the 
interests and coordinate the efforts of 
national and international unions in the 
building trades, had to assume heavy 
responsibility for the progress of build- 
ing workers throughout the nation. 

In community after community, in 
state after state, assurance of reemploy- 
ment and maintenance of fair wages 
largely depended on the coordination 
of efforts of individual trades. For the 
entire nation also representation in 
negotiations, advancement of standards 
through legislation and their protection 
and enforcement in the administration 
of protective labor laws had to be initi- 
ated and developed by our department. 

With the close and effective coopera- 
tion of the American Federation of 
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Labor and of 
other departments 
of the A. F. of L., 
the officials of 
Building and Con- 
struction Trades 
Department were 
able to establish 
an outstanding 
record of achieve- 
ment in their work 
during the past 
year. 

Through the na- 
tionwide network 
of state and local 


councils whose 
number has rapidly increased, the de- 
partment has achieved important gains 
affecting every phase of building trades 
interests. 

Large increases in membership of the 
affiliated national and international 
unions made during the past year serve 
as a practical yardstick of the advances 
made by building unions. 

Throughout the entire country there 
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building trades. 





has been a steady increase in wage rates 
and improvement in working condi- 
tions. Wage rates which had declined 
between fifteen and twenty per cent 
from the high of 1929 to the low of 
1932-34 were in the case of most trades 
brought back to nearly 1929 levels, and 
in a few instances were slightly higher. 

The table on Page 32 illustrates these 
changes in some of the trades. 

In the meantime jurisdictional strikes 
and stoppages of work in the building 
trades have decreased drastically as the 
result of the plan for the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes formulated by 
the department and adopted at its con- 
vention in Cincinnati a year ago. 

Nationwide improvement of labor 
standards and labor conditions in the 
industry has been greatly facilitated by 
the friendly relationship established be- 
tween the Associated General Contrac- 
tors and our department, which made 
possible the signing of nationwide 
agreements between the department 
and the A. G. C. and between our 
affiliated national and international 
unions as well as local unions with the 


































individual local chapters of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors. 

In connection with the work spon- 
sored by the federal government, effec- 
tive cooperation by our department has 
also served to lay the groundwork for 
enforcement of basic labor standards 
and for the achievement of fair and 
harmonious labor relations. 

In the administration of the PWA 
program we have maintained satisfac- 
tory relations with the Public Works 
Administration in connection with the 
construction of all types of public 
works, receiving a full measure of co- 
operation from that agency. 

In the administration of the low-rent 
housing and slum clearance program 
the building trades unions went so far 
as to preclude by agreement any stop- 
pages’ of work as might be caused by 
jurisdictional disputes or demands for 
higher wage adjustments, relying upon 
the machinery provided for the han- 
dling of such disputes by the Building 
and Construction Trades Department. 

This experience and these relation- 
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ships have had an important bearing 
upon the part labor was to play in the 
vast national defense program. 

The program will call for participa- 
tion of a large number of building 
trades mechanics and laborers. From 
gun emplacements to armories, from 
harbor equipment to housing necessary 
to provide shelter for defense workers, 
the national defense construction pro- 
gram is covering a wide range of build- 
ing activity in which 
building and construction 
labor will have an impor- 
tant part. 

Under the pressure for 
speed and in response to 
special pleading, a num- 
ber of attempts have been 
made to do away with or 
weaken the statutory 
safeguards assuring the 
maintenance of basic la- 
bor standards on all de- 
fense construction. 

As a succession of 
legislative measures was 


pushed through Congress with extra- 
ordinary speed, the Building Trades 
Department was maintaining a vigilant 
guard against the destruction of stand- 
ards established after long years of 
struggle on the part of organized labor, 
standards which for the sake of ex- 
peditious and efficient production of de- 
fense work are most needed in the ad- 
ministration of the defense construction 
program. 

It was of utmost importance that 
basic principles of labor policy be estab- 
lished for guidance in the administra- 
tion of the national defense program. 
The Labor Advisory Committee cre- 
ated within the National Defense Com- 
mission, on which our department was 
well represented, devoted its foremost 
attention to the task of formulating 
such basic policy. 

This policy, as soon as it was formu- 
lated, was placed in the hands of the 
commissioner in charge of the labor 
division of the commission, was adopted 
by the commission on September 6 and 
approved by President Roosevelt on 
September 13 in his message to Con- 
gress. 

Together with the general principles 
laid down to guide contractors receiv- 
ing national defense orders in comply- 

ing with labor require- 
ments, the basic labor pol- 
icy has served to give full 
protection to building 
workers in the mainte- 
nance of fair and equita- 
ble conditions on defense 
construction work. 

This basic policy pro- 
vides for the maintenance 
of overtime rates for all 
work done in excess of 
eight hours per day and 
in excess of forty hours 
per week and requires 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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fei): 


ITH William J. Bowen, president 

emeritus of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union, life—from boyhood days when 
he was a crack ballplayer on the sand- 
lots of his native Albany, N. Y., and 
with his brothers was cleaning up the 
best oarsmen on the Hudson and doing 
most of his training as a bricklayer’s 
apprentice—has never been dull. 

Coming out of his time in February, 
1890, he joined Subordinate Union 6 
of the international union in Albany, 
to begin a career that has made him 
one of the outstanding labor men of 
the country. 

Labor “agitators,” as men at all ac- 
tive in union affairs were then termed, 
were not overly popular and walking 
delegates—today we know them as 
business agents—were more often than 
net marked men when it came to secur- 
ing work. The compensation for time 
lost on union affairs was the wages 
that might have been earned at the 
prevailing rate on the job. Sometimes 
it was not even that, for treasuries 
were usually lean and most of the work 
was “for the good of the cause,” not 
money. 

On this, the lowest rung in the offi- 

cial labor family, Mr. 
Bowen set his foot 
in 1891. In 1895 he 
attended his first in- 
ternational conven- 
tion as the represent- 
ative of the Albany 
local, of which he had 
become president. 
The convention was 
in New Orleans. 

It is in the record 
that young Bowen 
was particularly ac- 
tive in New Orleans, 
whither he traveled 
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day coach. It is also in the record that 
he there began making the friends from 
other sections of the country who in 
1901 elected him first vice-president of 
the organization. 

As vice-president he continued to 
work with the tools of the trade, his 
salary when he worked on union busi- 
ness being the wage of the journeyman 
mechanic. Three years later he was 
elected international president. 

The now powerful international was 
then poor and puny, so poor that Mr. 
Bowen’s first official act as president 
was to sign a note which Patrick Mur- 
ray, the treasurer, advised him was to 
provide operating funds until enough 
dues had come in to pay necessary 
bills—the usual practice. 

That was the last time the interna- 
tional borrowed money for anything. 

The union not only lacked funds. It 
lacked an office, headquarters, if such 
they could be termed, being in the 
secretary's home. The first real head- 
quarters Mr. Bowen set up in New 
York, with the only furniture a second- 
hand desk and two kitchen chairs. 

From this office, Mr. Bowen roamed 
the length and breadth of the land, 
organizing here, settling a strike there, 
adjusting some difficulty elsewhere. 
His hardest work at times was ex- 
pended in healing internal differences. 

The rule then laid down by Mr. 
Bowen, which is the law of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union today, was: Strike only 
as a last resort, but fight to a finish any 
strike once started; be careful in mak- 
ing contracts, but keep to the letter any 
contract, however inequitable it might 
prove, once it is made. 

It cannot be said that the brick- 
layers won more than a high percentage 
of strikes, nor can it be said the inter- 
national union ever broke a contract, 
though it was often forced to approve 
a strike to keep defaulting employers 
in line. 

Many of the battles were spectacu- 
lar, some highly “educational.” To 
meet a hard fight in the Southwest, 
where open shoppers imported Mexi- 
can peon labor and shut off materials 
from fair contractors, $500,000—the 
treasury was no longer anemic—was 
put into an up-to-date brick plant in 
El Paso, Tex. 

That plant was highly useful in the 
early 1920s when the industrial asso- 
ciation of San Francisco set out to 
destroy the building trades unions. 
Backed by the banks, the association 
was able to deny materials to fair .con- 
tractors. The latter could get brick 
from El Paso, but no cement. Mr. 
Bowen met that situation by importing 
cargoes of cement from Belgium and, 
by way of good measure, saw to it that 
leaders in the destructive drive were 
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eet for violation of the Sherman 
ct. 

Nothing came of the indictments but 
the bricklayers won, the open shoppers 
finding it quite impossible to handle a 
man who would go halfway around the 
world for material, turn their old 
friend, the anti-trust laws, against 
them and make it easy for fair con- 
tractors to finance themselves. 

The tiny offices in New York grew 
into larger quarters as the organization 
expanded. In 1904 it was decided to 
move to Indianapolis for geographic 
reasons. In 1922 Mr. Bowen, feeling 
that Washington was to become the 
economic as well as the political capital 
of the nation, convinced a convention 
it was time for the organization to 
move again. Beyond this was the 
thought that eventually the organiza- 
tion would have a home of its own in 
that city. 

His colleagues could not see the 
wisdom of his proposal, and it was not 
until 1924 that convention action again 
endorsed Mr. Bowen’s recommenda- 
tion. In April, 1925, the convention 
order was complied with. 

The proposal to acquire a headquar- 
ters building he recommended to the 
1926 convention, which voted a three- 
year assessment of $2 per member per 
year to secure a home in Washington 
when one could be bought to advantage. 

This chance came in 1932, when Mr. 
Bowen learned the F. H. Smith Build- 
ing in Washington’s “Little Wall 
Street,” mortgaged for $1,500,000, 
could be had at foreclosure sale for 
$355,000 on a cash basis. The deal 
has since been approved by Washing- 
ton realtors as “the best buy in 
generations.” 

In 1934, when real estate was still 
at deep depression levels, the trustees, 
foreseeing the need of additional space 
and protecting the original investment 
and increasing income, purchased an 


additional plot to the north of the first 
building for $81,000, the face value of 
a mortgage on it. On this an addition 
was erected at a cost of $262,000. A 
second addition was built in 1939, 
making one compact thirteen-story 
structure on a plot 140 by 120, with 
120,000 feet of rentable space, 80 per 
cent of which was under lease before 
completion. The building is now full. 

Back in 1910, at Mr. Bowen’s sug- 
gestion, the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union set up 
a death benefit fund; in 1914 a relief 
system for aged members was inaugur- 
ated. To date these funds have paid 
out approximately $25,000,000. 

An outstanding figure in American 
Federation of Labor circles since his 
organization affiliated in 1916, Mr. 
Bowen has always declined Federation 
office, preferring to devote his full time 
to the affairs of the Bricklayers, his 
longest absence from his desk coming 
in World War days when President 
Wilson sent him to Europe on a special 
mission. 

In 1928, worn by strenuous years of 
service, Mr. Bowen asked the union’s 
convention to pass the burdens of his 
office to younger shoulders, that he 
might seek to regain. his lost health. 
The convention demurring, a compro- 
mise was arranged whereby he became 
president emeritus and chairman of the 
board of trustees. 

The wisdom of this arrangement has 
been proven across the years, and no- 
where more than in the diamond 
jubilee convention recently held.in St. 
Louis, where few committees assigned 
to handle involved problems moved 
without first drawing upon Mr. 
Bowen’s encyclopedic knowledge and 
experience. 

The delegates were as one in the 
hope that he would be at the call of 
the international union’s conventions 
for many years to come. 


Oregon Anti-Labor Law Upset 


Oregon’s anti-picketing law is uncon- 
stitutional. The Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon says so. The court handed down 
its decision October 22. The vote was 
five to one. 

Two years ago Oregon, by referen- 
dum vote, passed a vicious anti-picket- 
ing statute making it a criminal offense 
for workers composing a minority 
group to picket an employer with whom 
they have a labor controversy. 

The law was challenged by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the rail- 
road brotherhoods on the ground that 
it was unconstitutional. The lower 
court held the act constitutional. There- 
upon the American Federation of 
Labor and the brotherhoods appealed 





to the Supreme Court of Oregon. 

The statute prohibited striking, pick- 
eting and other normal union activities 
unless a majority of the employes of 
an employer voted to strike over wages, 
hours and working conditions. Minor- 
ities were denied the rights which were 
accorded to majorities. 

Joseph A. Padway, counsel for the 
American Federation of Labor, at- 
tacked the act principally on the basis 
that it denied to workers the exercise 
of their constitutional right of freedom 
of speech. Early this year a similar 
attack was made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor upon the Alabama 
anti-picketing statute in the Thornhill 
case. 
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@ EDITORIAL @ 


Our 60th Convention 


UR SIXTIETH annual convention at 
“ -New Orleans will usher in the final year 
of our sixth decade of work for a better life 
for the workers of the United States. 

When our organization was founded in 
Pittsburgh, November 15, 1881, it repre- 
sented a hope and a constitution. Five years 
later came reorganization and a full-time 
president who gave himself to the upbuilding 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

From less than 50,000 members we have 
grown to a new record peak. Ours is a proud 
record of struggle in the service of humanity 
in which each new outpost has been won 
through suffering and even bloodshed. Our 
movement has its roots in the need for justice 
and the desire for opportunities for better- 
ment, and it will continue as long as industry 
exercises authority over men’s lives. 

Though the Federation takes great pride 
in reducing weekly hours of work from an 
average of sixty-three to thirty-nine and in 
increasing the hourly pay rate from nineteen 
cents to sixty-five cents, we measure our per- 
manent gains in the intellectual and cultural 
progress. resulting. from our laws providing 
wider and better educational opportunities, 
and from the collective bargaining procedure 
of our trade unions, which enables us to control 
and direct our own lives and to extend dem- 
ocratic standards from the political to the 
economic field, as well as enabling us to par- 
ticipate wherever organized society affects 
our interests. 

The organized labor movement develops 
men in the service of their fellow-men. 
One of our gravest responsibilities is to keep 
our movement assertive and active, but with- 
out the relentless and inconsiderate pursuit 
of financial gain that characterizes business, 
and always to fashion our policies so that our 
gains shall lead to betterment for all mankind. 


Upon our labor movement now rests a spe- 
cial responsibility for the maintenance of 
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democratic institutions and procedure dur- 
ing this emergency. Every union representa- 
tive must realize that upon his actions and 
decisions in behalf of his union will depend 
the maintenance of democracy in that part 
of national life, and that all his ability and 
experience should go to this high service. 

The right to representation in those matters 
which affect our lives, together with the right 
to joint conferences for mutual agreement 
upon the terms of the contract covering em- 
ployment of workers, are rights inseparable 
from real freedom. Whether our employers 
are private business men, the government or 
an agent of the government, these remain our 
inalienable rights. 

Our immediate responsibility is to maintain 
self-government within our organization and 
the discipline that self-government implies. 
Upon our self-discipline mainly depend 
our opportunities in the decade which we 
approach. 

The fate of our democracy will turn upon 
our ability to maintain our rights as free 
workers. 


Standards to See Us Through 


wTHE CALCULATIONS had gone 

wrong—the worker had been mistaken 
for a machine,” was the conclusion of the 
Health of Munition Workers Committee set 
up to advise on the health and efficiency of 
munitions workers in the World War. Hours 
limitations and other labor standards had 
been abandoned in a desperate effort for pro- 
duction. That proved that beyond a certain 
point increasing the hours did not increase 
production but on the contrary accumulated 
so much fatigue that normal rest did not 
counteract it. 

“The country cannot afford the extrava- 
gance of paying for work done during in- 
capacity from fatigue, just because so many 
hours are spent on it,” concluded this com- 
mittee after evaluating the results of length- 
ening hours. 

We have the task of bringing our national 
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defense to a war basis fully modernized and 
mechanized to defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The United States is just inaugurat- 
ing its defense program. On October 24 the 
40-hour week provision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act became effective. Our respon- 
sibility is to do the defense job within the 
shortest time in which it can be well done. As 
the task is of such size as to run production 
duration into at least two years, our work day 
must be that of maximum efficiency for this 
period. 

Sustained efficiency has a physical basis, 
involving adequate time for rest and recre- 
ation, good food, good living and working 
conditions, and a psychological basis in the 
assurance of joint machinery to act upon prob- 
lems and grievances. 

The workers of the United States are will- 
ing and ready to give to the uttermost in de- 
fense of the way of life that we call democ- 
racy. The basis of democracy, we believe, 
is an appreciation of the value and the possi- 
bilities of human beings, with the consequent 
obligation to provide opportunities for human 
progress. 

Democratic civilization seeks to make ma- 
terial progress and organizational achieve- 
ments serve human welfare, and to make all 
things honor the human beings whose produc- 
tion and creative abilities are responsible for 
progress. : 

Limitations on hours of work are necessary 
to conserve the creative and productive abili- 
ties of those working for others. 

They are the ultimate stronghold of human 
capacity to be maintained iff our defense 
campaign. 


Rules Respecting Labor’s Rights 


Lo RULES and regulations recently is- 

sued by the Social Security Board to State 
Employment Services to be followed by all 
employment offices represent a long step for- 
ward in fair understanding of labor’s rights. 


The controversy over policies followed by 
employment office managers had developed 
over two points: (1) discrimination against 
union workers in referring them to vacancies; 
(2) the referring of workers to vacancies due 
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to labor disputes, thereby practically serving 
to break strikes. 


Since workers have the right both to union 
membership and to strike, they believe that 
public employment offices should not func- 
tion in a way that would nullify these rights. 
All that unions ask of the employment service 
is a square deal so that workers may exercise 
their rights. 


The Social Security Board’s amendment of 
its rules on these two points should eliminate 
all discrimination against union members and 
any involvement in labor disputes. The regu- 
lation to prevent discrimination in referrals 
on account of union membership is as follows: 


The state service shall require that each employ- 
ment office under its supervision, in referring 
applicants to positions, shall refrain from any act 
of discrimination with respect to any person on the 
grounds of that person’s affiliation or non-affilia- 
tion with a labor organization. The term ‘act of 
discrimination’ as used herein shall not be con- 
strued to include referrals of persons affiliated 
with a labor organization on the basis of an order 
so specifying from an employer pursuant to his 
agreement or understanding, written or otherwise, 
with representatives of employes affiliated with 
such labor organization. 


The regulation to prevent an employment 
office’s serving as a strikebreaking agency 
provides: 


The state service shall require that each employ- 
ment office under its supervision refrain from 
referring any person or persons to any positions 
left vacant by reason of a labor dispute at any 
place of employment by a person belonging to a 
grade or class of workers participating in, or 
directly interested in, such labor dispute at such 
place of employment. For the purpose of this 
rule, the term ‘labor dispute’ shall include any 
controversy concerning terms or conditions of 
employment or concerning the association or rep- 
resentation of persons in negotiating, fixing, main- 
taining, changing or seeking to arrange terms or 
conditions of employment, regardless of whether or 
not the disputants stand in the proximate relation 
of employer and employe. 


These changes in policy make possible un- 
reserved cooperation between unions and the 
employment offices and place upon all an 
obligation to see that the regulations are scru- 
pulously observed. 


Unions can help in carrying out the board’s 
purpose by immediately reporting any devia- 
tion from the regulations. 


Wehr 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


General Counsel, 
American Federation of Labor 


TT. SELECTIVE Training and 
Service Act of 1940, providing for 
peacetime military conscription for the 
first time in the history of our country, 
raises many problems of the first mag- 
nitude for organized labor. 

From the very start—when Con- 
gress first began its debate on the con- 
scription bill—the American Federation 
of Labor exerted every effort to secure 
for labor the fullest protection against 
abuse and discriminatory treatment. 
Though not completely satisfied with 
the bill as ultimately enacted, President 
Green pledged the full support of the 
Federation in the following language: 

“The bill is not as we would like to 
have seen it, but Congress has decided 
that it is the law of the land and the 
American Federation of Labor will, of 
course, cooperate in carrying out that 
decision. These are times that call for 
giving.” 

The Executive Council, at its recent 
meeting, decided that “the members of 
directly affiliated local unions who vol- 
unteer or are drafted for service in the 
nation’s military forces will be ex- 
empted from dues payments and will 
retain their good union standing dur- 
ing their period of service.” 

In addition, the Executive Council 
announced that the various central 
bodies and state federations of labor 
would set up machinery to assist draft- 
ees to regain their former positions in 
industry upon completion of the year 
of training. 

These are but a few of the measures 
taken by the Federation and its affili- 
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ates to supplement those provisions in 
the act which are designed to facilitate 
the many adjustments for working peo- 
ple made necessary by the passage of 
the measure. 

This article does not intend to cover 
all the vast changes and problems that 
necessarily attend so dramatic a disrup- 
tion of the normal industrial life of the 
country as that which is embodied in 
the Selective Training and Service Act. 
It is my purpose, however, to sum- 
marize those provisions of the act which 
most directly affect laboring people 
and to make some suggestions for pro- 
visions that should be inserted in col- 
lective bargaining agreements to 
strengthen labor’s position during this 
emergency period. 


Labor Provisions of the Act 


Section 3 of the act permits employ- 
ers to pay wages to their employes who 
are inducted into the military forces of 
the United States. 

Section 8 of the act compels employ- 
ers to reinstate former employes upon 
the expiration of their training to posi- 
tions of “like seniority, status and pay.” 
Before qualifying for this right to be 
rehired, employes 


(1) must be certified as having 
satisfactorily completed their 
training. 

(2) must still be “qualified to 
perform the duties of such 
position.” 

(3) must make application for re- 
employment within forty 
days after they are relieved 
from such training and serv- 
ice. 


However, the employer need not re- 
store a drafted employe to his job if 
“the employer’s circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or un- 
reasonable to do so.” 

Section 8 also provides that if an 
employe is entitled to rehiring, and the 
employer fails to comply with this stat- 
utory duty to rehire, then action may 
be brought by the employe in a United 
States District Court to compel his re- 
instatement and to obtain compensation 





“for any loss of wages or benefits 
suffered by reason of such employer’s 
unlawful action.” 

In bringing such action, the employe 
may avail himself of the local district 
attorney’s services without payment of 
legal fees. 

Finally, Section 8 provides for the 
establishment of a personnel service by 
the Director of Selective Service to 
assist drafted employes in obtaining em- 
ployment after their service is termi- 
nated. 

The provisions above summarized 
specifically apply to labor. There are 
other provisions which are more gen- 
eral in their application but which, be- 
cause they are of interest to working 
men and women, are summarized be- 
low. 

The act exempts legislative and judi- 
cial officials of federal, state and local 
governments ; those who are already in 
military establishments; enlisted men 
who have finished their three years’ 
service ; ministers of religion and theo- 
logical students. 

However, while those listed above 
are the only ones exempted, the act 
vests discretion in the President of the 
United States to defer from training 
and service “men whose employment in 
industry, agriculture, or other occupa- 
tions or employment, or whose activity 
in other endeavors is found...to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety or interest.” 

In addition, the President may defer 
persons with dependents, and the physi- 
cally or mentally unfit. College students 
enrolled for the current school year may 
have their service deferred until July, 
1941. “Conscientious objectors” may 
be assigned to non-combatant work. 

From this brief summary it will read- 
ily be seen that the act establishes sev- 
eral policies that are favorable to labor, 
and that it creates certain rights for 
laboring people in expression of those 
policies. Labor unions may, and should, 
through the process of collective bar- 
gaining, add to those rights by insert- 
ing contract provisions in their agree- 
ments that further elaborate those pol- 
icies of the act which are calculated to 
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strengthen the protection of working 
people. 

These contract provisions can be 
drafted in such a way as to supplement 
and add to the act and not in any way 
violate or conflict with its provisions. 

President Green urged unions to rely 
on collective bargaining in the follow- 
ing most appropriate language: 

“Let me urge all unions to remember 
that collective bargaining is and should 
be held to be an inalienable right—the 
right of contract. Whether in peace or 
in war, free workers have the right to 
a contract stipulating terms and condi- 
tions under which work shall take place 
—the contract to be negotiated jointly 
by management and workers. 

“There is nothing in a wer situation 
which makes it necessary for any union 
to forego its right to collective bargain- 
ing. 

“Every directly affiliated local union 
should urge provisions safeguarding 
seniority of workers called to military 
service as one of your proposals when 
you negotiate vour next agreement.” 


Suggested Seniority Clauses 


Supplementing the foregoing sugges- 
tion, I advise that all labor agreements 
should contain seniority clauses along 
the following lines: 

(a) All employes who leave their 
jobs to serve in the armed forces of 
the United States or any of their ad- 
juncts shall, during the period of that 
service, accumulate without interrup- 
tion all seniority rights. 

(b) Upon completion of his service, 
each such employe shall be restored 
to his former position, provided he 
makes application for such position 
within forty days after he is honorably 
discharged from said service; and 
provided further that he has not been 
physically disabled during the period 
of such service to such an extent as 
to render him unable to work. 

(c) In the event his former posi- 
tion has been eliminated or discon- 
tinued, then he shall be given other 
employment for which he is suited, in 
accordance with his seniority rights. 

The foregoing provisions consider- 
ably enhance the protection afforded by 
the act. Although the act speaks of 
restoring employes to positions “of like 
seniority,” it is not clear from the act 
whether it contemplates seniority as of 
the date of the departure from his reg- 
ular job or whether seniority is accum- 
ulated during the period of his absence 
from his job. Subsection (a), above 
suggested, clarifies that ambiguity. 

Subsections (b) and (c) are calcu- 
lated to narrow the possibility of em- 
ployer attempts to evade their statutory 
duty to reinstate. This possibility grows 
out of the uncertain language in the act 
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which releases the employer from that 
duty where “circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to do so.”” Under the sug- 
gested contract~provisions, the only 
grounds which permit the employer to 
refuse reinstatement are the physical 
disability of the applicant. 

It may be necessary to meet the prob- 
lem of displacing union members in 
order that draftees be restored to their 
jobs. In “closed shop” industries, all 
the workers who take the places of the 
draftees will, of course, be union mem- 
bers. Ordinarily, unions properly con- 
sider workers of one year’s service as 
permanent employes. Employes, how- 
ever, who are hired to fill the places of 
draftees may be expected to terminate 
their employment or surrender their 
jobs upon the return of the draftees. 

This is a problem which will have to 
be adjusted through collective bargain- 
ing. 

In expressly stating that employers 
may pay wages during the period of 
national service, Congress was obvi- 
ously declaring, as desirable social pol- 
icy, that employers should make such 
payments wherever possible. This is 
true, for even without the appearance 
of this section in the act employers 
could make any payments of monies 
they saw fit to whatever persons they 
chose. By writing this section into the 
act, Congress must, therefore, have in- 
tended it as advice and encouragement 
to employers. 


Salary for Man in Service 


The following clause is suggested for 
inclusion in contracts where the em- 
ployer agrees to follow the advice of 
Congress: 

“All employes who leave their jobs 
to serve in the armed forces of the 
United States, or any of their adjuncts, 
shall receive full salary during the 
period of their service, less any salary 
which may be paid to them for their 
service.” 

Of course, many modifications of this 
suggested clause will be necessary to ac- 
commodate the varying circumstances 
and abilities to pay of different em- 
ployers. In some instances the employ- 
ers may agree to pay their employes 
who leave their jobs for military service 
the difference between their regular 
salaries and that earned for their serv- 
ice for a stipulated, limited period of 
time, such as ninety days, six months 
or the like. 

A further means of adjustment could 
be that of paying a percentage—for 
example, fifty or seventy-five per cent— 
of the regular salary for the full period 
of service. 

In discussing the question of wage 
payment contract clauses, some mention 


should be made of a problem that will 
undoubtedly confront many unions. 

The present emergency period will 
have a direct effect upon the cost of 
living. It is therefore inadvisable for 
unions to fix wage schedules in their 
contracts for long periods of time be- 
cause there may be a sudden rise in 
living costs. 

One method of insuring against this 
possibility is by using the contract pro- 
vision which one of our federal labor 
unions has succeeded in obtaining in a 
recent agreement and which, in my 
opinion, is satisfactory : 

“This agreement is made as of July 
18, 1940, and shall continue to and 
expire on January 1, 1942. It is agreed, 
however, that in the event the United 
States declares war and the living ex- 
penses substantially rise, then the union 
shall have a right to reopen the wage 
question and if no agreement is reached 
thereon, then same shall be submitted 
to arbitration as provided for herein.” 

Such a clause has the effect of stabil- 
izing those matters which are advan- 
tageously stabilized and, at the same 
time, retaining the necessary flexibility 
and elasticity in wage schedules. 


Wages Are Sensitive 


Once a satisfactory plan of handling 
grievances has been worked out be- 
tween the union and the employer, and 
that plan is set forth in the contract, 
there is hardly any need to limit the 
duration of that plan. Similarly, clauses 
relating to recognition, arbitration ma- 
chinery, safety conditions, holidays, va- 
cations, promotion policies and the like 
are more or less permanent in character. 

Wages, however, are far more sensi- 
tive to external factors than are the 
foregoing matters. In times of emerg- 
ency, when the real value of a dollar 
is more uncertain than ever, the need 
for flexibility is particularly desirable. 

This need is recognized and effec- 
tively dealt with in the clause suggested. 

I urge all unions, in making their 
labor agreements, seriously to consider 
such a clause. 

An article of this kind cannot hope 
to discuss all the collective bargaining 
problems that have been created by, and 
will continue to arise as a result of, the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940. 

Every union officer should make him- 
self fully acquainted with the provisions 
and administration of the act, and 
should be constantly on the alert to de- 
vise techniques of adjustment and 
methods of solving these many prob- 
lems. 

The services and advice of the Fed- 
eration will be continuously available 
to its many affiliates for the purpose of 
aiding in this important work. 
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TN EMPLOY ME 


ORKERS have known since the 

beginning of the unemployment 
insurance program that the benefits 
paid are too small to help much when 
a man’s employment has been irreg- 
ular and that we'll never get a fair 
system until reasonable benefit stand- 
ards are established by the federal 
law. 

Judged even by the benefit stand- 
ards of workmen’s compensation, 
which are still poor after thirty years 
of state experimentation, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits are piti- 
fully meager. 

We have known, too, that experi- 
ence rating, however noble its pro- 
fessed objective of “stabilizing em- 
ployment,” would be an incentive to 
many employers to block the pay- 
ments of benefits whenever possible. 

Now we have before us the results 
of a study made by administrators of 
the state unemployment compensation 
systems. A year ago the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, composed of administrators 
from each state, appointed a commit- 
tee to study the whole subject of expe- 
rience rating, including the relative 
desirability and practicality of the 
present state laws, and their effect on 
benefits, on stability of employment 
and on the system of unemployment 
compensation as a whole. 

That committee has now made its 
report. The majority report is op- 
posed to experience rating. 

The minority, which favored expe- 
rience rating, joined the majority in 
issuing a unanimous report that 
pointed out that, regardless of the 
fundamental controversy over whether 
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experience rating should be retained 
or discarded, there is immediate need 
for improvement in the unemployment 
compensation laws now operating and 
in the particular systems of experience 
rating some states have. 

Unanimously the committee ap- 
proved standards which would fur- 
nish an acceptable measure of an em- 
ployer’s experience with respect to un- 
employment. These are that the ex- 
perience rating formula should: 

(1) Give weight to the frequency 
with which unemployment occurs. 

(2) Give weight to the duration of 
each occurrence of unemployment. 

(3) Be free from the influence of 
chance factors resulting from the par- 
ticular measuring process used. 

(4) Be simple and economical to 
administer. 

The committee also recommended 
adjustments in the techniques of ad- 
ministering experience rating and 
charging the employers’ accounts with 
benefits paid. It unanimously recom- 
mended that the maximum rate be 
higher than the general rate of 2.7 per 
cent. The comniittee pointed out that 
the lower the maximum rate, the 
higher the minimum must be for 
safety. Thus the spread between max- 
imum and minimum rates may become 
so narrow that it loses any value as an 
incentive to stabilization. 

In most states a minimum rate of 
zero could not be justified unless the 
maximum rate were over 4 per cent. 
The committee stressed also the neces- 
sity of accumulating a considerable 
surplus in good years to carry the 
funds through depressions. 

Of great importance to labor are the 





unanimous recommendations of the 
committee that benefit provisions be 
made more adequate. Specifically, 
they urge that coverage be extended to 
smaller employers, weekly benefit 
amounts be increased, partial unem- 
ployment benefits be provided in every 
state, waiting periods be shortened, 
benefit duration be made reasonably 


adequate to cover actual duration of: 


unemployment for most claimants, and 
that qualifying requirements shall not 
disqualify excessive numbers of 
workers. 

The committee condemned particu- 
larly the “actual earnings” formula to 
which labor has so strongly objected. 
It was agreed that, if experience rat- 
ing should either prevent benefit lib- 
eralization or interfere with the sol- 
vency of the funds, it would be a 
major threat to a sound unemploy- 
ment compensation system. 

Upon this excellent background, the 
majority declared its belief that the 
primary goal of unemployment com- 
pensation should be four objectives : 

(1) To pay benefits to all workers 
with substantial work experience in 
covered employment. 

(2) To pay for a long enough pe- 
riod to cover the actual unemployment 
duration in normal years.’ 

(3) To pay benefits during at least 
a considerable part of depression un- 
employment. 

(4) To pay benefits adequate in 
amount to make other public assist- 
ance unnecessary during the benefit 
period. 

These objectives are based on the 
belief that unemployment compensa- 
tion is a system of insurance against 
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hazards of employment which exist in 
our economic system and which will 
continue to affect many workers de- 
spite any attempts by incentive taxa- 
tion to regularize employment or re- 
duce for some people the limited 
amount of unemployment due to sea- 
sonal variations or frictional causes. 

Such regularization for some people 
may well be increasing unemployment 
for others and not reducing the 
amount of unemployment against 
which workers need insurance. 

The majority, proceeding on the 
agreement of the whole committee 
that benefits should be made more ade- 
quate, pointed out that we need the 
full yield of the 2.7 per cent tax for 
this end and that employers are urg- 
ing experience rating as an avenue of 
tax reduction. The pressure has been 
steadily toward reductions for some 
employers, but not increases in rates 
for any. 

Even if it were true that an ideal 
form of experience rating could be de- 
vised which would not result in an 
average tax reduction, practical pres- 
sure now is for tax reductions and in- 
evitably this menaces adequate benefit 
structures, 


Competition Among the States 


Similarly, on the question of fund 
solvency, the majority voiced its be- 
lief that experience rating might lead 
to a competitive race between states 
which would threaten the solvency of 
some state funds. If states were re- 
quired to maintain a certain average 
contribution rate, this would not be 
the case, but with experience rating 
free to reduce the average yield as 
well as to apply pressure to keep bene- 
fits down, the worst laws would have a 
depressing effect on all laws. 

The majority report took the sound 
position that reasonable benefit 
amounts should be established and 
that contribution rates should be such 
that the income will meet the cost of 
those benefits. To be sure of having 
in each state at least a minimum basis 
which would not be undercut by ri- 
valry for tax reductions, the majority 
advocated minimum federal benefit 
standards. 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes the benefits should be better 
than the minima suggested as a be- 
ginning by the majority members of 
the committee, but it commends their 
recognition of the need for federal 
standards. 

The majority’s condemnation of ex- 
perience rating, aside from the convic- 
tion that it will hamper the establish- 
ment of adequate standards and 
threaten the solvency of funds, rests 
on a showing that the individual em- 
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ployer’s control over unemployment is 
generally too limited to justify the use 
of variable tax rates as an incentive 
to stabilization. 

The largest part of our unemploy- 
ment problem is from causes other 
than individual piant instability of op- 
erations. There are big variations be- 
tween industries which would allow 
some to be cousistently favored above 
others under experience rating with- 
out any effort on the part of employ- 
ers to stabilize. The heavier tax im- 
posed on basic industries, such as 
construction and mining, would ad- 
versely affect our whole national 
economy. 

The report also showed that there 
is a big difference between “stabiliza- 
tion” and “employment.” We need 
unemployment compensation because 
workers are unemployed. The remedy 
is the creation of more work, not just 
allowing some people to work more 
regularly while others are forgotten 
because they have been unemployed 
so much that they are not eligible for 
any benefits. 

Wisconsin’s experience shows how 
experience rating tends to add to the 
volume of total unemployment. Ad- 
vocates of experience rating often talk 
as if “stabilizing employment” meant 
more work. It does not. The chief 
interest in experience rating has been 
because it would reduce taxes, not be- 
cause it would reduce unemployment. 

The majority report summarized the 
features which make experience rat- 
ing highly undesirable in our unem- 
ployment compensation system. These 
features are: 

(1) Experience rating penalizes 
durable goods and construction in- 
dustries, the very ones to which we 
must look to lift us out of depression 
by their expansion. 

(2) It tends to stabilize employment 
at minimum levels. 

(3) It rewards naturally stable enter- 
prises with low rates as well as those 


that do something to regularize em- 
ployment. This is inconsistent with 
the theory of providing an incentive to 
stabilize. 

(4) It penalizes declining industries 
and so hastens their death and the lay- 
off of many workers. 

(5) It discourages adoption of ade- 
quate benefits and so injures the pur- 
chasing power of the nation. 

(6) It may lead to undesirable in- 
terstate competition for low rates. 

(7) It may threaten the solvency of 
state funds. 

These are the conclusions of the 
majority of the committee of state ad- 
ministrators after a year’s study of 
experience rating. They confirm the 
position the American Federation of 
Labor has taken against this method 
of tax cuts for favored employers. 

Many earnest people make a theo- 
retical argument for the good which 
experience rating might do by en- 
couraging stabilization of employ- 
ment. They are talking of an ideal 
form in which adequate benefits were 
accepted and the average tax rate was 
high enough to finance such benefits. 
They visualize rate increases for bad 
experience to balance the decreases 
which would reward stabilization. 

Employers aren’t talking in these 
terms. The fight is on by some large 
employers to jam through experience 
rating which reduces taxes for many 
employers and does not raise them for 
anyone. The inference is clear. With 
a reduced revenue, benefits can’t be 
made adequate and funds may become 
insolvent. The unemployment com- 
pensation system will become a hollow 
mockery to the unemployed workers. 

Labor rejects that road. We want 
an insurance system which really pro- 
tects us against the well-known haz- 
ards, and we want an attack on the 
problem of unemployment which 
makes new jobs, not one which only 
rearranges the hardships to hit certain 
groups of workers worse than before. 


Labor Against Hoover Food Plan 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor opposes 
sending food from this country to the 
conquered peoples of Europe unless 
some plan can be devised to guarantee 
that the supplies will not fall into the 
hands of Dictators Hitler and Musso- 
lini and be used by them for the 
furtherance of their war of aggression. 

Mr. Green has made his views known 
in a telegram to Herbert Hoover in 
response to a message in which the 
former President asked support for a 
movement he heads to bring relief to 
war victims. 


“All the facts and information sub- 
mitted in your telegram have been 
given careful thought and serious con- 
sideration,” Mr. Green wrote. “But it 
is asking too much of Great Britain 
in her hour of deep distress and unequal 
struggle with totalitarian nations to lift 
her blockade, though the reasons you 
assign for asking her to do so may be 
humane and praiseworthy. 

“It would seem contradictory for us 
in America to create a situation which 
might mean that the dictators . . . could 
secure more food which will enable 
them to carry on their barbaric war.” 
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By ROBERT J. WATT 


International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


N ANY discussion of the men who 

are leading Great Britain’s heroic 
defense on the home front one hears 
the name of Ernest Bevin, the labor 
leader. Bevin stands next to Churchill 
in responsibility and power in this 
greatest crisis of the British Empire. 

For six months now Bevin has been 
Minister of Labor and National De- 
fense. In the recent Cabinet reorgani- 
zation in which Chamberlain went out, 
Bevin became a member of the War 
Cabinet and one of the most important 
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Wide World 
Ernest Bevin, ex-truck driver who gives the War Cabinet some pep 


figures in Britain. Many persons re- 
gard Bevin as the man most likely to 
succeed Churchill as Prime Minister 
when the latter has completed his task. 

What manner of man is this Bevin? 
What of his background, his character, 
his achievements? Ernest Bevin is 
well known to the labor movement in 
the United States as a prominent 
British labor leader who was for many 
years general secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union. In 
1915 he came to the United States as 
a delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention of that 
year. 

His biography reads almost like a 





BRITAINS 


Horatio Alger success story. Bevin 
was born in a little village near Bristol, 
England, fifty-nine years ago. At the 
age of eleven he began to earn his 
living as a farm worker. Later he 
went to the city of Bristol. He became 
a street car conductor and after that 
a truck driver. In 1909, when he was 
eighteen years of age, he was elected 
a minor official in the Bristol local of 
the Dockers Union. That was the be- 
ginning of his real career as a labor 
leader. 

By 1920 Bevin was spokesman for 
all the Dockers of Britain when their 
claim for higher wages came before a 
Royal Commission. His masterly ex- 
position earned for him the title 
“Dockers’ K.C.” Bevin was more than 
an able advocate; he was a bold and 
creative organizer. He led the move- 
ment which resulted in 1933 in the 
establishment of a closely knit labor 
organization of over 500,000, the 
Transport and General Workers 
Union, of which he became general 
secretary. 

A union membership of half a mil- 
lion in all sorts of trades—from dock 
work to rayon manufacture—means a 
full-time job, but Bevin has not con- 
fined his activities to his own union. 
He was elected a member of the Gen- 
eral Council of the British Trades 
Union Congress, serving as its chair- 
man in 1937. He has been one of the 
outstanding leaders in the International 
Transport Workers Federation, unit- 
ing the national organizations of road, 
rail, sea and air transport workers of 
over a score of countries. 

He has played a prominent part in 
the international labor conferences in 
Geneva. In 1929 he was responsible 
for the adoption of an international 
labor convention designed to secure 
greater safety from accidents for dock 
workers. In 1936 he scored an even 
greater triumph in the discussions, 
negotiations and bargaining that re- 
sulted in the adoption of a series of 
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international labor conventions dealing 
with the better protection of seamen. 

Ernest Bevin looks the part of a 
labor leader. He has the sturdy body, 
pugnacious jaw and large head of a 
man who likes a fight but never lets his 
enjoyment of the struggle overcome his 
judgment. Although not a polished 
orator, he makes a powerful speech, 
with a sound grasp of facts and a telling 
method of exposition, and he can drive 
a shrewd and diplomatic bargain when 
representing workers. 

He realizes the responsibility of his 
job as leader and is always prepared 
to risk unpopularity. In 1937, when 
the busmen of London went on strike 
at the time of the coronation under the 
leadership of a committee which Bevin 
believed to be inspired by Communists, 
he “sacked the lot” and negotiated 
terms of settlement. 

He believes in order and discipline 
and wants to get those virtues honored 
in the organization of industry as well 
as in the organization of labor. 

When Churchill took over the Brit- 
ish Premiership last Spring he asked 
Ernest Bevin to assume the job of 
organization of Britain’s manpower. 
Bevin consented, providing there would 
be “no half measures, no red tape, no 
shilly - shallying and, above all, no 
tricking of the workers.” 

“Tf we have to ask our men to give 
up privileges here and there, to turn 
around their ships more rapidly, we 
will take steps to see that it is not done 
for profit, but for the safety and well- 
being of our men and the salvation of 
the world,” he said. 

His first step as Minister of Labor 
was to get full power to mobilize, con- 
trol, transfer and train workers of 
every kind and in every place so as to 
assure their most effective use. In his 
first public speech as a Cabinet member 
he declared that neither vested interest 
nor private profit could be allowed to 
stand in the way of maximum produc- 
tion for war purposes. On that basis, 
he said, he would ask his people “to 
work like hell” to save the lives of the 
men in the fighting forces. 

Bevin is a leader of broad under- 
standing who sees the relationship be- 
tween world problems and the problems 
of labor. In his initial speech as Min- 
ister of Labor he said that “one of the 
functions of my job is to try to lay 
the foundations of a new international 
labor order.” And he added: “This is 
not the time for coining phrases. It is 
the time for grim struggle to see, when 
victory is won, the seeds of future war 
shall not be sown in the settlement of 
the peace.” 

His interest in international affairs 
comes from his recognition of the effect 


of world developments upon the _livegy 


of the masses of wage-earners. In an 
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address before the Oxford Manage- 
ment Congress this year he stressed the 
importance of the International Labor 
Organization as a bulwark for demo- 
cratic labor movements. 

“We have continued to insist,” he 





Harris and Ewing 
ROBERT J. WATT 


said, “that the International Labor Or- 
ganization shall proceed with as much 
work as it possibly can, that it shall be 
maintained intact and that it shall hold 
together those democratic trade union 
movements which exist throughout 
the world.” 


It was the determination of Bevin 
and his trade unionists which forced 
Britain to stand against further ap- 
peasement even when Stalin dismayed 
the decent people throughout the world 
by signing with his avowed arch-enemy, 
Hitler. When the Nazis broke through 
the Lowlands, Bevin and British labor 
did not waste time complaining against 
Chamberlain’s mistakes. They grimly 
vowed “Britons never will be slaves” 
and gave their best leaders to the 
Churchill coalition. 

With wholehearted loyalty British 
workers have waived many of the pro- 
tections which they won by long 
struggle and effort and agreed, for the 
duration of the emergency, to give their 
all for the common defense. They 
have done so because they know the 
need, because they realize the terrible 
alternatives and because they are 
utterly confident in the integrity of 
Ernest Bevin and his associates. 

Ernest Bevin has earned the fear of 
some, the love of many, the respect of 
all. He sees in the struggle for Britain 
a real hope, not merely for the com- 
plete defeat of Nazism and Fascism but 
equally for the growth of a new order 
for the people of Britain and the world. 

Bevin believes that humanity cannot 
accept slavery from a Hitler or a Stalin 
or a Mussolini, whatever the cost of 
freedom and liberty may be. He be- 
lieves that the present struggle for 
liberty will prove the emancipation of 
the workers of the world and lead to 
the establishment of a true fraternity 
of equality and justice among the 
people of the world. 


Wisconsin’s Henry Ohl Is Dead 


The veteran and extremely able presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor is dead. Members of organ- 
ized labor from coast to coast knew 
his name well. It was Henry Ohl, Jr. 

Of all the officers of state organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. Ohl was unques- 
tionably one of the most outstanding— 
an earnest, intelligent, courageous and 
indefatigable champion of the cause of 
trade unionism. 

Death came to him shortly after he 
was stricken October 16 while attend- 
ing a meeting in Washington of the 
American Federation of Labor’s Com- 
mittee on Education. Rushed to a hos- 
pital, he died a few minutes after ar- 
rival there. Heart disease was the 
cause. Mr. Ohl was sixty-seven years 
old. 

His last words before he died were: 

“T must get back to that meeting. 
This is holding up the works.” 

It.is fitting that Mr. Ohl’s last work 
should have been on education, for as 


president of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor he had long been a 
vigorous fighter for the extension of 
educational opportunities. 

During his many terms as the head 
of Wisconsin labor, that state adopted 
much model labor and social legisla- 
tion. Mr. Ohl secured the enactment 
of the first laws of Wisconsin granting 
a jury trial in labor dispute contempt 
cases, outlawing yellow dog contracts 
and curtailing anti-labor injunctions. 

Although in recent years Wisconsin 
has slipped back by adopting some 
legislation hostile to labor, Mr. Ohl’s 
record of legislative achievements for 
labor was one of the best ever estab- 
lished. 

His resultful work won him a reputa- 
tion which brought him appointments 
to state and federal commissions. 

Mr. Ohl was born in Milwaukee. 
He was a printer by trade. From 1901 
to the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the International Typographical 
Union, Local 23. 
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THE PLASTERER 


President, Operative Plasterers and 


Cement Finishers International 
Association 


HE ANCIENT art of plastering, 

which is as old as the Pyramids, is, 
in everyday terms, the art of applying 
a composition of lime, sand and water 
to walls and partitions. 

Away back in the days of primitive 
man, when a house was any crude pro- 
tection against the elements, our an- 
cestors conceived the idea of plastering 
these stick dwellings with mud in order 
to keep out the wind and the rain more 
effectively. 

Soon a more sightly and lasting ma- 
terial was substituted for the mud, and 
perfection in the compounding of plas- 
tering materials was approached at a 
very early period. In fact, the com- 
pounds used in ancient times were so 
nearly perfect that some of the earliest 
plastering, found in the burial cham- 
bers and passages of the Pyramids, ex- 
ists in good shape even today. It is in- 
teresting to note, tco, that the principal 
tools of the plasterer employed in that 
time were almost identical in design, 
shape and purpose with those used at 
present. 

Since the Greeks were such lovers 
of beauty, we are not surprised to find 
that early in the history of their archi- 
tecture they made use of plaster both 
as a background for decorative painting 
and as a means of preserving their 
statues and buildings. The art of plas- 
tering had reached perfection in that 
country more than five centuries before 
Christ. 

In England the ornamented plaster 
ceilings of the time of Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth and James I are still the 
admiration of lovers of the art. And 
the Book of Leviticus contains instruc- 
tions about plastering houses in order 
to prevent a return of the plague. 

The fireproofing and sanitary proper- 
ties of lime plaster were known in Eng- 
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land as early as 1212 when King John 
issued an edict ordering that certain 
houses should be plastered. 

A description of the early methods 
of plastering is recorded in the writ- 
ings of Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, an 
old Roman architect and engineer. This 
description indicates that there has not 
been much change in the methods or 
theories of plastering in the last 2,000 
years. 

A brief discussion of present-day ma- 
terials and methods will give us a bet- 
ter understanding of this an- 
cient and highly important 
art. First, wood laths are 
nailed to the wall, with a space 
of about three-eighths inch 
between them, to form a key 
for the plaster. 

They are nailed so as to 
break joints in such a way 
that the tendency for the plas- 
ter to crack along the line of 
joints is diminished. 

The lime principally used 
for internal plastering is that 
calcined from chalk or other 
nearly pure limestone, and is 
known as fat, pure, chalk or 
rich lime. Perfect slaking of 
the calcined lime before use 
is very important and lime 
should be run as soon as the 
building is begun. At least 
three weeks should elapse be- 
tween the operation of run- 
ning the lime and its use. 

To give strength to the 
plaster, hair is used as a bind- 
ing medium. Manila hemp 
fibre and sawdust are some- 
times used as substitutes. 

Interior plaster is applied 
in successive coats on walls 
or lathing and gains its name 








from the number of these coats. 
“One coat” work is the coarsest and 
cheapest class of plastering; “two 
coat” work is often used for factories 
or warehouses; “three coat” work is 
usually specified for all good work. 

The plasterer in the illustration be- 
low is performing the final plaster- 
ing operation in a “three coat” job. The 
tool in his left hand is known as a 
hawk and is used to hold plaster or 
mortar. 

With his trowel he is applying a 
white lime and plaster finish to the 
wall. After this application is com- 
pleted, the walls will be ready for 
the painters. 

Throughout Europe monumental 
structures have been preserved to us 
through the medium of lime plas- 
ter. All of our own Colonial and 
pre-Colonial buildings are plastered 
with lime as are also our public build- 
ings dating back a century or more. 

And so the seemingly simple opera- 
tion of plastering, which most of us 
have frequently observed, might be 
considered one of the cornerstones of 
civilization, in that it has been the 
means by which buildings erected 
through the ages have been preserved 
for all times. 

The Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers International As- 
sociation was established in 1864 and 
became affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor in 1908. Our 
membership today is 60,000. 
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President Green Pays Tribute 
(o MINERS’ HEROES 


LOWING TRIBUTE to the mem- 
ory of twenty-eight union martyrs 
and to two others who devoted their 
lives to the cause of labor was paid by 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at impressive 
memorial services at Mt. Olive, IIl., on 
Sunday, October 13. 

The services, sponsored annually by 
Mt. Olive Local 35 of the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America, are held to 
honor the memory of Mary (Mother) 
Jones, nationally remembered for her 
valiant efforts in behalf of the labor 
movement, who at her own wish lies 
buried in. Mt. Olive’s Union Miners 
Cemetery ; Alexander (General) Brad- 
ley, who ably assisted in establishing 
the miners’ union in Illinois; the seven 
Mt. Olive martyrs of the Virden mine 
riot of 1898 and the twenty-one Pro- 
gressive unionists slain since the incep- 
tion of their organization. 

Speaking before a crowd of 10,000 
persons, composed mostly of members 
of the P.M.W.A., its women’s auxiliary 
and other A. F. of L. organizations, 
President Green said: 

“We are assembled here to keep alive 
the memory of those who fought and 
died that America’s workers might be 
free... . The heroism of these miners 
constitutes one of the brightest pages in 
labor’s history.” 

The Federation leader spoke on the 
afternoon program of the all-day affair, 
which opened at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing with a colorful parade participated 
in by 5,000 union members and nine 
bands from throughout central and 
southern Illinois. 

Mr. Green, with President Joe Oz- 
anic of the P.M.W.A., led the parade, 
which started in the city’s business dis- 
trict and ended in the cemetery, on the 
outskirts of the city, before the beau- 
tiful monument dedicated in 1936 to 
these labor dead. 

In his address President Green re- 
counted the history of the Virden riot. 

“It is eminently fitting and appro- 
priate,” he said, “that this city of Mt. 
Olive should be the scene of these me- 
morial services, for it was here forty- 
two years ago that a group of coura- 
geous miners made a desperate stand 
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against the forces of industrial oppres- 
sion and made the supreme sacrifice in 
defense of their union. 

“The heroism of these miners con- 
stitutes one of the brightest pages in 
labor’s. history. Those who lost their 
lives in the Virden mine riot of 1898 
have achieved immortality in the hearts 
and minds of succeeding generations of 
American workers. 

“They died for our cause—a cause 
so noble in its purpose, so worthy in its 
objectives and so vital to the welfare of 
our country that it cannot and never 
will be stopped by the bullets, the perse- 
cution or the vilification of its enemies. 

“In the days when the miners of this 
community bravely withstood rifle fire 
to save their union, there were no laws 
protecting the right of workers to or- 
ganize. The American Federation was 








in its infancy. The men who dared to 
join together into unions for the pro- 
motion of their economic and social ad- 
vancement were pioneers in a new 
movement. 

“Employers, generally, were ruthless 
in their efforts to stamp out any at- 
tempts by workers to assert their eco- 
nomic strength and seek a fair return 
for their labor. 

“The miners of Illinois refused to 
bow meekly to oppression. Against 
great odds and despite all difficulties, 
they persisted relentlessly in their ef- 
forts to establish a union.” 

President Green related how “Gen- 
eral” Bradley led a group of miners 
from Mt. Olive and surrounding terri- 
tory to Virden in an effort to stop the 
importation of strikebreakers. In spite 
of the slaying of seven of their number 
by coal company gunmen barricaded on 
the mine property, the miners turned 
back the invasion by scabs and won 
recognition of their union. 

“We are proud,’ Mr. Green said, 
“that men and women of such courage 
were associated with us.” 





| 





HONOR UNION MARTYRS—President William Green (center) snapped 
with other participants in memorial rites at Mt. Olive, Ill. 
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This So-Called Labor Shortage 


S DEFENSE production steps 

up to a faster pace, we hear less 
said about labor shortage. The Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute has just 
released a statement that “steel com- 
panies see no threat of serious labor 
shortage impending ; labor supply now 
readily available to them is ample to 
assure operations at full capacity.” 

The myth of inadequate manpower 
seems to be evaporating as the task of 
training for defense skills gets under- 
way. Looking ahead, we do not even 
see a likelihood of labor shortage by 
December, 1941, when defense produc- 
tion will reach peak levels. 

America’s unused manpower in Sep- 
tember stood at 8,544,000. The Labor 
Department estimates that only 4,540,- 
000 man-years of work will be required 
to complete the colossal job of produc- 
ing the $9,338,000 worth of defense 
equipment provided for in recent ap- 
propriations. This includes production 
of supplies to maintain some 1,500,000 
new men in our military forces; also, 
production and transportation of all 
needed materials, 


Must Occur Slowly 


Reemployment must take place 
slowly. Any large factory force is made 
up of efficient work-teams, men and 
women who have learned to work to- 
gether smoothly, quickly, effectively. 
They know the jobs, the machines, 
tools, supplies, the work routine of. the 
shop. You cannot suddenly double such 
work-teams and expect them to go on 
functioning with speed and efficiency. 

Labor Department experts forecast 
that by December, 1941, some 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 new workers will be on 
the job in defense production. Their 
buying will stimulate consumer goods 
industries, and 2,000,000 more will be 
added to payrolls in civilian production, 
transportation and services. 

The pictograph on this page tells 
the story : 6,000,000 new workers in all 
needed for productive work; 1,500,000 
new recruits in the army; total new 
employment, 7,500,000. 

With 8,500,000 unemployed today, 
and 500,000 more employables added 
by next December, with the normal 
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population increase, there will still be 
1,500,000 idle by the end of 1941. 

If necessary, our labor reserve can 
be expanded by bringing in some 3,- 
500,000 more, chiefly women, who do 
not usually work for pay; Total re- 
serve: 5,000,000 

So much for mere numbers. The 
great task of adjusting 6,000,000 work- 
ers to their new jobs in little more 
than a year is our immediate problem. 
For there may be a shortage of skilled 
workers even when the total labor over- 
supply is several million. il 

Urgent calls for highly skilled men 
came first from navy yards, arsenals, 
machine tool, airplane and engine 
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cantonments, on new homes for defense 
workers will find ample resources. 

In certain highly skilled and special- 
ized jobs, however, a definite shortage 
does exist. It is hard to find enough 
of the following skilied workers : Lofts- 
men in navy yards—the men who make 
patterns or templates for steel plates 
forming the hull of a ship; precision 
lens grinders, who make lenses for gun- 
fire controls and bomb sights; gauge 
makers for guns and certain other 
skilled instrument makers; copper- 
smiths’ marine architects’ explosive 
chemists. 

The need here is being met by over- 
time, by training on the job and by 
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500,000 Still 
in Military Unemployed 


Civilian Production Service 


Each symbol represents 500,000 men 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor and American Federation of Labor 


plants. About 152,000 were placed in 
defense industries from June to Sep- 
tember. 

The first great pool of skilled work- 
ers available for these jobs was the un- 
employed ; second, the older workers ; 
third, skilled craftsmen who have 
found work outside their trades. 

For skilled metal workers, the first 
pool has been nearly exhausted. 

The Navy, by lifting its hiring age 
limit from 45 to 62, has tapped the 
second pool, and private companies also 
are eagerly reemploying older workers. 

In the third pool there is still a large 
supply who will find their places as 
defense work proceeds. 

In building there is still a large over- 
supply of skilled craftsmen. Pool No. 1, 
for building, is not nearly exhausted. 
Work now beginning on barracks and 
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labor dilution—that is, by giving a 
skilled craftsman supervision over a 
group of less skilled specialists. 

All through this program of supply- 
ing skilled workers to jobs, of training 
and supervising new men on the job, of 
planning vocational school courses, of 
guiding apprentice training, trade 
unions are playing a basic part. 

First, as a source of supply: Inter- 
national unions, in close cooperation 
with the U. S. Employment Service, 
canvass their membership for skilled 
men. 

Secondly, to supervise training on 
the job in the plant: A union in a large 
metal stamping plant provides in its 
agreement for training courses on com- 
pany time to fit members for more 
skilled work, and the program of in- 
plant training is done with full super- 
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vision of the union. This supervision 
by the union is essential, for only the 
union can insist that the training be 
fully rounded and the trainee thor- 
oughly equipped. 

Thirdly, in 1,434 communities joint 
committees of union and management 
representatives work with vocational 
schools to develop the courses needed. 


Fourthly, in apprentice training, 
joint union and employer committees, 
advising with the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training, fix the sub- 
jects and training for the three- or four- 
year apprentice course and the terms 
of indenture. Skilled union craftsmen 
supervise the apprentice’s work, and 
the union is responsible to see that he 
has rounded training, that his education 
is not skimped in any line. 

Picture for a moment the army of 
trainees now flowing thrcugh Amer- 
ica’s vocational schools or taking ap- 
prentice courses. The United States 
Office of Education estimates that 1,- 
350,000 persons will be enrolled in 
vocational classes training for trade 
and industry in the year ending June 
30, 1941. Add to this over 100,000 in 
apprentice training, and the trainees 
total nearly 1,500,000. 

Of these, 750,000 are young people 
taking regular vocational courses; 
400,000 are unemployed men and 
women taking ‘‘refresher’’ courses; 
200,000 are persons already at work, 
taking ‘‘supplementary’”’ evening 
courses to learn higher skills. 

In all this training program, unions 
are responsible for a basic function of 
guidance and supervision. Note how 
this works out in practice: A certain 
large vocational school works in close 
cooperation with an airplane factory. 
The factory has supplied some of the 
machines on which trainees learn ; tore- 
men from the factory teach many of the 
courses ; union members assist trainees 
in learning new skills. 

The foreman, by working with their 
pupils, can pick out those most fitted 
for special jobs in the plant. Some 
learners have the delicate touch essen- 
tial for riveting aluminum; they can 
learn to do this difficult job so accu- 
rately that a finished wing with thou- 
sands of rivets will fit over an eight- 
foot jig to an exactness of one-thou- 
sandth of an inch. Others are better 
fitted for work on boring machines or 
lathes. Union members help learners 
to apply the foreman’s instructions, see 
that no needed skill is overlooked. 
Thus when the trainees pass from 
school to plant, adjustments are easily 
made. In this plant, following careful 
cooperative training practices, workers 
come from school to plant with only 
five per cent rejected. In another plant, 
where such cooperation does not exist, 
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50 per cent of the trainees have been 
rejected. 

For all placement, the United States 
Employment Service acts as nationwide 
clearing house. Here is a master labor 
exchange for the entire country. In 
the past few months, since defense 
needs became ur- 


called upon, covering all of New Eng- 
land. Two toolmakers are found in 
Boston who will go to the job. For the 
final man, national clearance is con- 
sulted and a man from Philadelphia 
sent. If these workers are not all satis- 
factory, further searches are made. 





gent, it has devel- 
oped the most com- 
prehensive job in- 
formation ever as- 
sembled. A monthly 
count is made of all 
applicants, and they 
are classified by 500 
occupations neces- 
sary for defense 
work. Applicants 
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A. F. of L. Unemployment Figures 


September, 19407. .45,601,000 8,544,000 54,145,000 
.. -44,903,000 9,195,000 54,098,000 
.. -44,134,000 9,439,000 53,573,000 
* Including WPA and relief workers. 


Total Total Total 
Employed Unemployed * Labor Force 
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must report each 

month. Employers review their pros- 
pective employment needs for 60 days 
ahead, call on the employment service 
to have men ready. Careful surveys 
are made to hunt out new construction 
work being started, new plants open- 
ing. Thus the Employment Service 
can look ahead into the future and plan 
for labor needs two months ahead. 


Trade unions are cooperating with 
the Employment Service. They work 
closely with local employment service 
branches, supplying men when needed. 

To see how the service functions, 
take for example a call for skilled help 
which is hard to fill. An employer in 
Bridgeport, Conn., wants ten tool- 
makers. He calls the local exchange. 
Its files are quickly searched. Three 
toolmakers are found and referred 
to the job. For the other seven, local 
trade unions and all possible local 
sources are immediately contacted. Two 
union toolmakers are found and re- 
ferred. 

Next, employment service files in 
nearby towns are canvassed, and from 
them the call passes to the Con- 
necticut state clearance service. Three 
more toolmakers are found in Mer- 
iden, but only two are willing to go to 
Bridgeport. Next the regional office is 


So quickly is the service functioning 
that many calls pass through local, 
nearby and state offices and come to 
regional clearance within 24 hours. 

Through this service the labor supply 
of a nation can flow quickly and 
smoothly to points where help is needed. 
The Social Security Board and the 
National Defense Commission urge 
employers to secure help through the 
United States Employment Service. 

In August, after the Navy and 
arsenals had stepped up operations from 
one to three shifts per day, the Employ- 
ment Service reported 190,000 workers 
still available in 270 essential defense 
occupations. 

One reason why America can under- 
take huge defense production without 
labor shortage is shown in the picto- 
graph at the bottom of this page. 
American labor is highly productive, 
and productivity increases rapidly. 
Work which took the average factory 
wage earner five hours in 1919 could 
be done in three hours in 1929, and 
in slightly over two hours in 1939. 
Before the war America was produc- 
ing a per capita income of $432, while 
England produced $401 per capita and 
Germany $345. In 1938, the United 
States work week was ten hours 
shorter than in these countries. 


INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY PER FACTORY MAN-HOUR 
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Each box represents 20% of 1919 production 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor 











HE NEW ENGLAND office of 

the American Federation of Labor 
has made rapid strides in organizing 
the unorganized and we take pride in 
the fact that ours was one of the first 
sections of the country to drive out the 
blight of C.I.O. dual unionism. 

The American Federation of Labor 
in the New England states has been 
successful in winning practically every 
election where it has been on the ballot 
with the C.I.O., winning forty-one Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elections 
and seventy-one Massachusetts Labor 
Board elections held from November 
18, 1939, to the present. 

The swing in New England was the 
impetus which started the return of the 
textile workers throughout the nation 
to the American Federation of Labor 
and led to the formation of the United 
Textile Workers Council and the 
United Textile Workers of America 
International Union. 

This office has also concentrated on 
the rubber workers in New England, 
beginning with the United States Rub- 
ber Company in Providence, R. L., 
where the employes voted more than 
two to one for A. F. of L. affiliation. 
At the Hood Rubber Company, Water- 
town, Mass., the tally was 1560 A. F. 
of L., 189 C.I.O. These results indi- 
cate that when the workers are given 
an opportunity to select their own bar- 
gaining agent, the intimidation and 
threats of rival, dual organizations 
prove futile. 

The effect of these victories stimu- 
lated interest in several large rubber 
factories in this area. We have been 
successful in organizing five other 
plants, and contracts are now in effect 
in all of these seven factories. Our 
organizational activities will be con- 
tinued in the rubber industry with a 
view toward setting up a National 
Council of Rubber Workers. 

The newspaper men are another 
group who were assisted by our office 
to get out from under the yoke of the 
Communist-influenced Newspaper 
Guild. The Boston American, Daily 
Record and Sunday Advertiser were 
the first newspapers to sign with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
wages, hours and working conditions 
secured for the employes in this con- 
tract stand as a model for the news- 
paper profession and so far exceed any 
benefits secured by the Guild as to 
serve as a most potent argument for 
A. F. of L. affiliation of newspapermen. 

New England has long been noted 
for its fishing industries. As far back 
as 1905, when beam trawling started 
in this country, unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by the fishermen to 
better their conditions. These men who 
go down to the sea in ships from New 
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England ports, as did their fathers and 
grandfathers before them, have, with 
the formation of the Atlantic Fisher- 
men’s Federal Labor Union 21455, won 
a long and bitter struggle for increased 
wages, improved working conditions 
and a closed shop contract. 

In our recent negotiations with one 
of the largest corporations in the coun- 
try, General Foods, we were able to 
secure from them a reversal of their 
nationwide policy against closed shop 
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By JOHN J. MURPHY 


New England Organizer, 
American Federation of Labor 


and outside negotiation. There is now 
a closed shop agreement in existence 
between the Atlantic Fishermen and 
the General Seafoods Corporation, a 
subsidiary of General Foods. 

In the case of Federal Labor Union 
21243 and the Walter Baker Company, 
also a subsidiary of General Foods, the 
company was persuaded after several 
conferences to accept a third arbitrator, 
whose decision will be final and bind- 
ing. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of General Foods that this cor- 
poration has deviated from its national 
policy of no closed shop agreements 
and no outside arbitration. 

We wish to cite an unusual case. The 
employes of Lever Brothers, members 





of Federal Labor Union 22050, lost a 
National Labor Relations Board case 
by approximately eighteen votes. This 
was due to intimidation and coercion 
on the part of foremen in the various 
departments. 

We were able to prove to the satis- 
faction of the management that we had 
a Labor Board case on charges of dis- 
crimination, intimidation and coercion. 
A conference was held with the em- 
ployer on this matter, and he was con- 
vinced that we would have been se- 
lected as the sole collective bargaining 
agent if there had been no interference 
on the part of the foremen. As a re- 
sult there is now a contract between 
Lever Brothers and Federal Labor 
Union 22050 which provides a prefer- 
ential shop, increases in wages and im- 
preved working conditions. 

There are three bedding companies 
in Massachusetts which have been or- 
ganized—the Simmons Company, Rose 
Derry and Studios, Inc. With Sim- 
mons, the largest, there is a signed 
contract. A thirty-three per cent in- 
crease in wages has been obtained by 
the employes since they were organized 
two years ago, along with better work- 
ing conditions. 

We are attempting to do everything 
possible for this type of worker, whose 
conditions in the past have been vile. 

More than eighty-five federal labor 
unions have been organized in the New 
England states, covering optical work- 
ers, candy workers, produce handlers, 
bicycle workers, newspaper workers, 
soap and glycerine workers, fertilizer 
workers, wire workers, beverage sales- 
men, chemical workers, casket makers, 
brush workers, rubber workers, bed- 
ding workers and members of other 
crafts. 

These federal unions are serviced by 
A. F. of L. organizers and the most 
careful attention is given to the negotia- 
tion of their contracts so that the best 
possible wages, hours and working con- 
ditions in each industry may prevail. 
All of the federal labor unions in this 
territory are under either closed or 
preferential shop contracts. 

The organizers are instructed in their 
responsibility to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the end that mutual 
contracts agreed upon between employ- 
ers and employes shall be scrupulously 
observed and the integrity of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor upheld. 

The New England office has also 
turned over several groups to the vari- 
ous international unions, as well as as- 
sisting them in the presentation of cases 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board, State Labor Relations Board 
and the State Boards of Arbitration and 
Conciliation. 

Assistance has also been given to sev- 
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eral international unions in the nego- 
tiation of contracts. Cooperation has 
been extended to the building trades, 
metal trades, printing trades and all 
other affiliated groups which have called 
upon the New England office for 
service. 

In May of this year, Director of Or- 
ganization Frank P. Fenton called the 
second annual conference of American 
Federation of Labor groups in New 
England. From every city and town 
in the New England states—as far 
north as the Canadian border—came 
delegations from state federations of 
labor, city central labor bodies, building 
trades councils, metal trades councils, 
railroad system divisions and local and 
federal unions, making this the greatest 
American Federation of Labor gather- 
ing ever held in New England. 

The address of President William 
Green gave renewed courage, inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm to the hundreds of 
delegates in attendance. Eighteen in- 
ternational presidents and more than a 
score of vice-presidents and other inter- 
national representative were present. 
They found the conference an advan- 
tageous opportunity of meeting with 
their own local representatives and un- 
ion officials. 

Officers of the six state federations 
of labor presided at the various sessions 
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By LAURENCE STONE 


News Editor, 
Atlanta Journal of Labor 


HEN IT became known that 

Jerome Jones was dead, a pall of 
gloom settled over the labor movement 
of the South. Editor of the Atlanta 
Journal of Labor for forty-three years, 
Mr. Jones was one of labor journal- 
ism’s brightest stars. 

Friend and confidant of the great 
Samuel Gompers, Mr. Jones had 
wielded a powerful influence for dec- 
ades in shaping the destinies of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
South. 

To many people Jerome Jones’ ac- 
tivities as a labor orator, philosopher, 
organizer and conciliator and his ac- 
complishments for labor in the eco- 
nomic and political fields were what 
made him great. But his own chief 
pride lay in his work as a labor journ- 
alist. 

Near the close of the Nineteenth 
Century, Samuel Gompers looked to- 
ward the Southeast, envisioning At- 
lanta as the center of a new era of 
industrial development. Gompers 
turned to Jerome Jones of Nashville, 
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of the two-day conference and ad- 
dressed the delegates on mutual prob- 
lems of education, organization and 
legislation. Representatives from the 
United States Department of Labor 
were in attendance, as were experts on 
housing, apprenticeship training and 
social security. 

The union label exhibit was highly 
praised by the delegates. The personnel 
of the American Federation of Labor 
office in Washington gave us invaluable 
assistance in planning and conducting 
the conference. 

New England is, of course, in the 
forefront of preparations for our na- 
tional defense. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor office in Boston has al- 
ways worked closely and harmoniously 
with all international union representa- 
tives and organizers in our district. 

When this article was written a con- 
ference of representatives of all inter- 
national unions concerned in the ship- 
building industry had been scheduled 
for Portland, Me. The New England 
organizers of the American Federation 
of Labor will work with them to plan 
and carry through a campaign for the 
speedy and complete organization of 
these workers. 

The state of Connecticut furnished a 
large percentage of the armaments used 
in the last World War and is again 


leading the country in the production 
of submarines, aircraft and armaments. 
At the present time we are conducting 
an organizing campaign in cooperation 
with the International Association of 
Machinists in the aircraft and ship- 
building industries in the New England 
states. 

A conference similar to that planned 
for Portland was planned for Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

All internationals concerned in the 
defense industries were to be repre- 
sented and American Federation of 
Labor organizers were ready to work 
out with them a plan of coordinated 
organizing effort so that the maximum 
of publicity, interest, education and 
organization might result. 

The American Federation of Labor 
office in New England has the full and 
wholehearted cooperation of interna- 
tional representatives, officers of state 
federations of labor and city central 
bodies, and the entire labor movement. 

This office, in turn, is always ready 
and willing to extend the same coopera- 
tion to them. 

With this mutual support and confi- 
dence, the forward march of labor in 
New England will be continued in or- 
ganizing the unorganized under the 
banner of the American Federation of 


Labor. 


Jones---Labor Journalist 


Tenn., to plead labor’s cause in this 
New South. Mr. Jones accepted the 
call. A printer and a newspaperman, 
he founded in 1898 the Atlanta Journal 





THE LATE JEROME JONES 


of Labor, which ever since has come 
to the people with its message of union- 
ism, its plea for better working condi- 
tions, its ringing voice in behalf of 
human welfare. 


During all those years Mr. Jones was 
its faithful, dynamic editor. In season 
and out of season he gave it his best. 

During his forty-three years of edi- 
torship, his paper carried in its mast- 
head the message that any erroneous 
reflection upon the character, standing 
or reputation of any person, firm or 
corporation which might appear in its 
columns would be gladly corrected upon 
its being brought to the attention of the 
editor. For forty-three years this an- 
nouncement was published ; for forty- 
three years no one appeared to ask for 
a retraction of anything Jerome Jones 
had written. 

Mr. Jones was appointed by Gompers 
to work for the passage by Congress of 
the Clayton Act. Declaring labor not 
to be a commodity of trade, the Clayton 
Act was considered at the time as, the 
Magna Carta of American wage-earn- 
ers. While Mr. Jones was working for 
the bill in Washington, Oscar W. Un- 
derwood honored him with the use of 
his personal office. 

Mr. Jones was noted as a pioneer 
advocate of free textbooks and compul- 
sory education. 

He probably did more for the cause 
of the common schools than anybody 
else in the state. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. prin- 
ciples and policies; others may be at sharp variance with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be thinking about in these history-making days. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: We prepare 
to keep the peace in this New World 
which free men 
have built for free 
men to live in. 
Calmly, without fear 
and without hyste- 
ria, but with clear 
determination, we 
are building guns 
and planes and 
tanks and ships— 
and all the other 
tools which modern 
defense requires. We are mobilizing 
our citizenship, for we are calling on 
men and women and property and 
money to join in making our defense 
effective. In the days when our fore- 
fathers laid the foundation of our de- 
mocracy, every American family had to 
have its gun and know how to use it. 
Today we live under threats, threats of 
aggression from abroad, which call 
again for the same readiness, the same 
vigilance. We of today, with God’s 
help, can bequeath to Americans of to- 
morrow a nation in which the ways of 
liberty and justice will survive and be 
secure. 





Wendell L. Willkie: I stand for a 
democratic society based on the Bill of 
Rights and a sys- 
tem of private prop- 
erty—with full 
rights to labor. For 
my part, I was for 
the National Labor 
Relations Act be- 
fore it was passed, 
I was for it after it 
was passed and I 
am for it now. It 
was, and it is, statu- 
tory recognition of a simple fact—the 
right of men to join together, to bar- 
gain collectively for better hours, better 
wages and better working conditions 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. I subscribe, without reser- 
vation, to the principle of collective bar- 
gaining by representatives of labor’s 
free choice. But the administration of 
the act is another thing. Its adminis- 
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tration has been condemned by em- 
ployer and labor alike. It would there- 
fore seem to me wise, before materially 
changing the act, as many suggest, to 
change the administration of it. First 
and last, we must understand that the 
real job of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is much more than the set- 
tlement of the 10,000 cases that come 
before it every year. Its real job is to 
create a better understanding of the 
possibilities inherent in collective bar- 
baining. Its real job is to help people 
to work together ; to strengthen—not to 
disrupt—the basic partnership of in- 
dustry. 


Adolf Hitler: To whom has propa- 
ganda to appeal? It has to appeal for- 
ever and only to the 
masses. The task 
of propaganda lies 
not in a scientific 
training of the indi- 
vidual, but rather in 
directing the masses 
toward certain facts, 
events, necessities,. 
et cetera, the pur* 
pose being to move 
their importance 
into the masses’ field of vision. The 
art now is exclusively to attack this so 
skilfully that a general conviction of 
the reality of a fact, of the necessity of 
an event, that something that is neces- 
sary is also right, is created. All prop- 
aganda has to be popular and has to 
adapt its spiritual level to the percep- 
tion of the least intelligent of those to- 
ward whom it intends to direct itself. 
Therefore its spiritual level has to be 
screwed the lower, the greater the mass 
of people which one wants to attract. 
The more modest, then, its scientific 
ballast is, and the more it exclusively 
considers the feelings of the masses, the 
more striking will be its success. This, 
however, is the best proof whether a 
particular piece of propaganda is right 
or wrong, and not the successful satis- 
faction of a few scholars or “esthetic” 
languishing monkeys. The great 
masses’ receptive ability is only very 
limited, their understanding is small, 





but their forgetfulness is great. As a 
consequence of these facts, all effective 
propaganda has to limit itself only to a 
very few points and to use them like 
slogans until even the very last man is 
able to imagine what is intended. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President, 
Columbia University: Because of the 
present world war, 
primarily economic 
but now violently 
and brutally mili- 
tary as well, this in- 
stitution at work in 
the field of liberty 
is called upon to co- 
operate with gov- 
ernment. The pur- 
pose of this coopera- 
tion is to strengthen 
the defenses of our American system of 
economic, social and political liberty, 
and to defend them and the republican 
form of government built upon them 
from attack having its origin either 
without or within our own country. It 
is fortunate that we shall have no diffi- 
culty and no difference of opinion 
among us. Those whose convictions 
are of such a character as to bring 
their conduct into open conflict with 
the university’s freedom to go its way 
toward its lofty aim should, in ordinary 
self-respect, withdraw of their own ac- 
cord from university membership in 
order that their conduct may be freed 
from the limitations which university 
membership naturally and necessarily 
puts upon it. 





Thomas Murtha, President, Central 
Trades and Labor Council, New York: 
Today finds the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor 
stronger than at 
any time in its his- 
tory, despite the 
persistent efforts of 
the anti-labor forces 
and the irresponsi- 
ble trade union 
leaders who thought 
they could destroy 
us by setting up a dual organization. 
In my opinion the day is not far distant 
when all labor will be under one roof— 
that of the A. F. of L. We face tre- 
mendous responsibilities. We must not 
be content to sit back and enjoy what 
we have. We must strive for additional 
improvements in working conditions 
and organize every field that is unor- 
ganized. There are millions who are 
looking to their organized brothers for 
a helping hand in their struggles for 
the better conditions which trade union- 
ism brings. Let us not forget that every 
unorganized worker represents a men- 
ace to our own standards of living. 
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Vroanized Labor ADVANCES 


FEDERAL UNIONS 


> Twenty-eight agents employed by the 
Wilmington, Del., office of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company of 
Washington, D. C., have dropped their 
C.I.O. affiliation and joined Local 
21844, Insurance Agents, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, according to 
an announcement by Organizer Ralph 
Boyer. 





> Its controversy with the R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Company of Camden, N. J., 
has been satisfactorily settled, it is re- 
ported by Local 22130, Automotive 
Chemical Products Workers. A union 
agreement disposing of the points at 
issue has been signed. 


> New contracts which add more than 
$20,000 a year to the pay envelopes of 
paint industry workers employed in 
New York City’s borough of Brook- 
lyn have recently been signed by Local 
12129. 


> Following a strike, Local 20935 has 
negotiated an agreement with the 
Creamery Package Company of Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. The settlement of the 
controversy was on terms advanta- 
geous to the workers involved, it is 
announced. 


> Local 22314, Rolling Mill Workers, 
reports the signing of a contract with 
the Cohoes Rolling Steel Mill Com- 
pany at Cohoes, N. Y. 


>A recent contract with the Dayton 


Manufacturing Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, has increased wages for mem- 
bers of Local 22394. 


> Local 20713 and the Lancaster Car- 
bon Company, Lancaster, Ohio, have 
signed an agreement which hikes 
wages as much as seven cents per hour. 


> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: Local 22445, Distillery Work- 
ers, Louisville, Ky.; 22446, Distillery 
Workers, Louisville, Ky. ; 22447, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Lincoln, N. J.; 
22448, Federal Labor Union, Lock- 
port, Ky.; 22449, Rubber Workers, 
Butler and vicinity, N. J.; 22450, Rub- 
ber Workers, North Easton, Mass. ; 
22451, Federal Labor Union, Law- 
rence, Mass.; 22452, Sugar Refinery 
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Workers, Savannah, Ga.; 22453, 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers, 
Greenville, Tex.; 22454, Federal La- 
bor Union, New Orleans, La.; 22455, 
Federal Labor Union, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; 22456, Rubber Workers, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; 22457, Embalmers, Great 
Falls, Mont.; 22458, Federal Labor 
Union, Cairo, Ill.; 22459, Dental 
Laboratory Technicians, Pittsburgh; 
2460, Federal Labor Union, Toledo, 
Ohio; 22461, Office Employes, East 
St. Louis, Il.; 22462, Federal Labor 
Union, Newark, N. J.; 22463, Federal 
Labor Union, Richmond, Va.; 22464, 
Cellulose Workers, East Syracuse, 
N. Y.; 22465, Grain Processors, St. 
Albans, Vt.-;; 22466, Railroad, Bus 
Terminal and Airport Porters and 
Attendants, Cleveland ; 22467, Railway 
Patrolmen, Birmingham, Ala. ; 22468, 
Federal Labor Union, Linden and 
Elizabeth, N. J.; 22469, Creosote 
Workers, Houston, Tex.; 22470, Cre- 
osote Workers, Houston, Tex. ; 22471, 
Distillery Workers, Frankfort, Ky,; 
22472, United Grain Processors, Al- 
tus, Okla. + 22473, Cannery Workers, 
Sunnyvale, Calif. ; 22474, Federal La- 
bor Union, Hartford, Conn.; 22475, 
Federal Labor Union, Nebraska City, 
Nebr.; 22476, United Greenhouse 
Workers, Pana, IIll.; 22477, Auto 
Wreckers, Assemblers and Parts 
Workers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 22478, 
Distillery Workers, Frankfort, Ky.,; 
22479, Federal Labor Union, New- 
ark, N. J.; 22480, Canister Workers 
Union, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


CONVENTIONS 


> The twenty-second convention of the 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, the largest in the union’s his- 
tory, has just been held at Cleveland. 

The organization has doubled its 
membership in the past five years, in- 
creased its assets by thirty-four per 
cent since its last convention, and 
signed hundreds of contracts granting 
shorter hours, better working condi- 
tions and increased wages aggregating 
millions of dollars. 

Speakers heard by the convention 
included representatives of government 
and the printing industry as well as of 
labor. 





>Wholehearted cooperation in support 
of the national defense program was 
pledged by the recent Arizona State 


Federation of Labor convention at 
Yuma. The convention roundly con- 
demned the “gangsters of Europe.” 

W. R. Williams, regional represen- 
tative of the A. F. of L., declaring 
there is no place for a Fifth Column 
in labor, warned unions to be alert for 
saboteurs who might seek membership. 

Mr. Williams praised the delegates 
for refusing to endorse the Arizona 
Unity League. 


> Extension of collective bargaining is 
one of the chief problems confronting 
the workers of the nation, President 
Roy Brewer informed the recent 
Scottsbluff convention of the Nebraska 
State Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Brewer also stressed the vitally impor- 
tant role of education in building the 
trade union movement. 

The convention went on record in 
favor of the extension of civil service 
in Nebraska. The delegates also ap- 
proved a resolution calling for wide- 
spread purchase by trade unionists of 
union-made Nebraska beet sugar. 

The state federation has experienced 
an unprecedented membership growth, 
the convention was advised. President 
Brewer, Vice-Presidents George F. 
Williams, M. L. Bowman and Leo 
Tews, and Secretary-Treasurer W. G. 
Houghton were reelected. 


> The forty-first annual convention of 
the California State Federation of La- 
bor, held at Santa Monica, adopted a 
resolution urging that the Communist 
party be outlawed throughout the 
nation. 

In this connection the state federa- 
tion’s representative to the forthcom- 
ing A. F. of L. convention was in- 
structed to advocate legislation to bar 
the Communist party from the ballot. 

President Roosevelt was endorsed 
for a third term. 


> Support of the national defense pro- 
gram was voted by the recent thirty- 
sixth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Labor., A 
resolution calling for American aid to 
Great Britain was also approved. The 
convention was held at Owensboro. 
The next one will be at Covington. 


> In one of the most successful conven- 
tions in its history, the New Mexico 
State Federation of Labor, in session 
at Clovis, acted on numerous impor- 
tant matters. Subjects claiming the 
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attention of the delegates included ap- 
prenticeship, civil service and WPA. 

Joseph M. Tone, representative of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor, underlined the value of proper 
education in the labor movement. He 
also emphasized the need to expand 
unemployment compensation, work- 
men’s compensation and apprenticeship 
training. 

President Roy N. Pearce and secre- 
tary-treasurer O. G. Wright were re- 
turned to office by a unanimous vote. 


> There is now a greater demand for 
union products and services than ever 
before in the history of the trade union 
movement, President Thomas E. Ma- 
Guire told the New York State Union 
Label Trades Department convention 
at Niagara Falls. 

Delegates condemned the use of spu- 
rious printing labels imitating the Allied 
Printing Trades Council label and 
adopted a resolution aimed at the aboli- 
tion of this vicious anti-labor practice. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


>The United Automobile Workers, 
A. F. of L., have been designated ex- 
clusive collective bargaining agent at 
the National Malleable and Steel Cast- 
ings Company of Cleveland. 


> The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers reports citation of 
the Kentucky Utilities Company and 
the Kentucky Power and Light Com- 
pany for anti-labor activities. Both 





Bookbinders’ convention gaveled 
to order by President Haggerty 


firms have stubbornly resisted union- 
ization. The union also won recogni- 
tion as the majority representative of 
the workers of the Consumers Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich. 


> An hourly wage increase has been 
won by 10,000 American Federation 
of Labor building trades workers in a 
recent contract with the Associated 
General Contractors Association 
reached at Portland, Ore. 


>The Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters have 
gained substantial benefits for their 


Building Trades and Defense 


(Continued from Page 13) 


that these overtime rates be paid on 
such work in accordance with the es- 
tablished custom and practice in the 
locality in which the work is performed. 
Such overtime rates are also to apply 
to all work performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays and legal holidays. 

Pursuant to the principles laid down 
in this policy, the Procurement and 
Supply Divisions of the Navy have 
been advised by Secretary Knox, and 
the appropriate divisions as well as 
quartermasters in the War Department 
by Acting Secretary Patterson, that 
this basic labor policy is now a condi- 
tion of all defense contracts to be 
awarded. 

The building and construction trades 
stand ready to give real and practical 
cooperation in full measure in the carry- 
ing out of the work of defense con- 
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struction basic to the security and mili- 
tary strength of our nation. 

Conscious of its solemn responsibility 
in this program, labor believes that a 
corresponding duty rests upon the agen- 
cies charged with the administration of 
this program—the duty of unfailingly 
observing fair labor standards in all 
phases of defense construction. 





Average Rate per Hour 
Trade 1929 1933 1939 
Bricklayer ..... $1.53 $1.27* $1.50 
Carpenter ..... 1.19 1.047 1.23 
Electrician .... 1.28 1.19* 1.36 
Hoist. Engr.... 1.54 1.31 1.50 
ae 1.18 1.00 1.14 
PImsterer 2.5.08 1.53 1.28 1.51 
PIGMIBEr «...-2. 1.34 1,15 1.37 
Stone Mason... 1.49 1.16* 1.47 

*1934 71932 











members by a decisive victory over the 
Peoples Lumber Company of Ventura, 
Calif., after a five-month strike. 


> Local 3 of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers has negotiated a 
contract with the M. A. Jenkins Com- 
pany of Sacramento, Calif. 


> Local 676 of the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Protective Association an- 
nounces termination of picketing 
against the J..J. Newberry and F. W. 
Woolworth stores at East St. Louis, 
Ili., and the reaching of agreements 
with the two concerns. The S. S. 
Kresge Company was persuaded to 
come to terms without a strike. 


> The A. F. of L. shopcraft unions have 
been recognized as the collective bar- 
gaining representative of the Colorado 
and Wyoming Railroad as the result of 
a recent National Mediation Board 
election. 


>The Journeymen Barbers Interna- 
tional Union has established new locals 
at Scottsbluff, Nebr.; Cairo, Ill.; Hel- 
ena, Mont.; Phoenix, Ariz., and Nor- 
folk, Vt. 


> The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
vanquished the C.I.O. in a National 
Labor Relations Board election at the 
shops of the Mount Vernon Car Manu- 


facturing Company, Mt. Vernon, IIL, 


one of the nation’s major builders of 
boxcars. The vote was 896 for the 
A. F. of L. union, 210 for the C.I.O. 


Maximum reemployment of building 
trades men on defense projects at pre- 
vailing standards and under equitable 
conditions will not only serve the best 
interests of these workers and of or- 
ganized labor as a whole, but will serve 
most effectively the best interests of 
our entire people. 

For, by thus adding stability to the 
building and construction industry at 
this time, the defense program will help 
reestablish balance to our entire na- 
tional economy. 

The task of safeguarding labor’s 
rights ultimately rests with the building 
trades unions themselves. The Building 
and Construction Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
can do the job of helping protect these 
rights only with full cooperation from 
all labor organizations concerned—na- 
tional and local. 

It stands ready to carry on the fight 
it has waged thus far and to devote its 
every resource to the welfare of the 
building trades men. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


An Old American Custom 


ICK TAYLOR and Paul Weiser 
strode along the road. 

“What a swell day!” exclaimed 
Dick. ‘What a break tor us we don’t 
have classes today!” 

“Yes, swell for us, but the reason 
we have it makes me wonder about the 
way of the world,” his companion 
responded. 

“What do you mean?” asked Dick. 

Paul hesitated, then spoke. 

“After all,” he said, “we celebrate 
Armistice Day because a war ended. 
Now, after years of peace, we find the 
world again fighting, and our little 
armistice, which we thought would last 
forever, seems a futile hope for peace, 
rather than a pledge of peace.” 

“Don’t be so pessimistic, Paul,” Dick 
said. “I know things are in a mess all 
around us, and it may get to us, ‘but 
let’s not count on that.” 

“T listened to Dad and Mr. Jackson 
last night,” said Paul. “He and Mrs. 
Jackson spent the evening at our house. 
From the way the men talked, I began 
to realize what is taking place. You 
know, Dick, I never actually thought 
much about the war until last night.” 

“So we are out of school to celebrate 
Armistice Day and, Paul, I’m almost 
ashamed to admit it, but I hadn’t given 
a thought to why we have this holiday,” 
came from Dick. “You have made me 
think, too.” 

Just at this point the boys were in- 
terrupted by shouts from the field near 
them. 

“Hey, wait a second,” called Jane 
Kimball. 

“Where did she come from?” asked 
Dick. 

“Her grandmother lives out this 
way,” Paul replied. 

“Where are you going?” Jane asked 
breathlessly as she leaned against the 
fence. 

“We are taking a hike,” Paul told 
the girl. 

“Come on around the road to 
Grandma’s. She has more doughnuts 
and cookies and cider. My cousins are 
all home, too, and we can have loads 
of fun.” 

The boys looked at each other, and 
Dick grinned 





“Sounds like a pretty fair invitation. 
What say, Paul ?” 

“You’re sure we won't make too 
many?” Paul asked. 

“There never can be too many peo- 
ple at my grandmother’s,” Jane an- 
swered him. 

The sound of other gay voices made 
them look up. There were a half dozen 
boys and girls coming across the field 
to meet them. 

“The cousins,” Jane announced. As 
they came up she introduced the boys 
to them, and with but little persuasion 
Dick and Paul joined the wholesome 
group and the high-spirited crowd went 
gaily to the grandmother’s house. 

Once inside the gracious old farm- 
house, it did not take the two boys 
long to become acquainted with the 
rest. During the conversation it de- 
veloped that all the cousins belonged to 
a Junior Union. 

“Jane here got us interested,” Buck 
informed them. 

“Then we organized us a club,” 
added Rebecca. “At first it was funny. 
We only had enough members for ofh- 
cers, and we had a big time trying to 
get a plain member. You see, living 
out in the country there aren’t so many 
of us close enough in Winter to attend 
meetings. 

“So we finally did get two boys from 
the Phillips’ place to join, and then the 
four kids from Lawrence’s over the 
river asked to join, and before long we 
had so many we didn’t know what to 
do until Grandmother let us have the 
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big storeroom cleared out and we used 
it for our meeting place from then on.” 

“Alma here was our first president,” 
Bucky said. 

“Yes,” said Alma, “and how proud 
I was. We have had some fine meet- 
ings and Fe 

Jane interrupted: “I used to send 
them our programs and they would 
follow them.” 

“You see,” Alma explained, “we in 
the country don’t have as many oppor- 
tunities for outside speakers and varied 
affairs as you kids do in town.” 

“But we wanted to know about labor 
and decided to find out,” came from 
Jonathan. “We will probably live in 
a city community some time, and need 
to know what goes on.” 

“Peter, over there, is the chairman 
of our study programs for this year,” 
Buck said, nodding to Pete. 

Peter smiled at Jane as he acknowl- 
edged the comment. 

“She’s my chief adviser,” he re- 
vealed. 

“What is your main plan for this 
Winter ?” asked Paul. 

“We're going to discuss Labor and 
Defense, Labor and War Relief, and 
Labor and Peacetime Industry at our 
next three monthly meetings,” Peter 
replied. ‘We have the speaker for 
next month, but I don’t know who 
we'll get for the other two meetings.” 

“Paul and I were talking about the 
war on our way out here,” Dick said. 

“My brother Tom is in the service 
now,” Alma said proudly. 

“The Red Cross instructor is in 
charge of our next meeting, and she is 
giving us an outline of work to do,” 
Pete announced. 

“All of labor is answering the call,” 
Dick added. “Now as never before we 
must be true Americans, and stand up 
for our American ideals.” 

Grandmother, who had entered the 
room quietly, interposed gently: 

“You speak truly, my young friend. 
I have seen many changes in my day, 
but there never has been a time when 
we needed loyal citizens as we do now. 
But to change the subject to a lighter 
note, may I ask all my young ones 
here to join me in the old American 
custom of eating warm pumpkin pie?” 


























